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NIV TIVERSIT Y COLLEGE, LON DON— 
of MEDICINE. — Session 7-48. — The 
U renee tthe. seapective Classes will COM MENCE on 
at Tosa > oughout the year. 
Bi iabIFaL, PRACTICE, dail = Pree ronensors. and some of 
the Junior Seh« * oe ve Students to reside with 
—t} the office of the ¢* ‘stlege there is kept a register of 
= s neted with the College who receive boarders into 
aa; amONE thes are several medical gentlemen. ‘The 
seit infe penation | a i terms and ot’ ae weetiontnns, 
seer will RERT L Dean of the Faculty. 
RoC. Cc. ATKINSON: Secretary to the Council. 


fete to the Classes of the Faculty of Arts commence on 
emt Cheapo | further particulars may be obtained at the 


ée Seta 

pRacricaL and ANALYTICAL CHE- 
—Birkbeck Laboratory.—UNIVERSITY COL- 
Gentlemen desirous of engaging in chemical 
eeking instruction in wea'ou geee! @ analysis, 
Werand every requisite in this Laboratory, erected by the C mene 
fo instruction in organic and general che- 
de Cale rine nical research as applied more 
cine, and the manufacturing arts, 
. ham, Professor of Chemistry, 

tical C Romistey. 
tory will be open daily from 9 a.m. 4 p.m., except 
ve, when it will be closed at 1 pH my trem the lst of 





ves With pursuits of their own choice if 
ae by whom they are assisted with need- 


* six mouths, 18%. 183.; three months, 


* ey Cc a mistry.—Professor Graham's Lectures 
Cet ‘Saturday, from 13th October to 15th April, at 


; whole term, 62. ; half term, 32. 


tual admission, 
ihe ane at the Office of the 


Mpreapectus, with full details, ’ may be had 


ROBERT Lisron, Dean of Faculty of Medicine. 

FRANCIS W. NEWMAN, Deanof Faculty of Arts. 

CHAS. C. ATKI NSON, $ Secretary to the Council. 
Caiversity College, London, ‘August 20, 1847. 


IVIL ENGINEERING.—The Session for the 
Department of CIVIL ENGINEERING, Architecture, and 
Mschinery, will COMMENCE on WEDNESDAY, 13th of October. 
rtment consists _ 4 eng Classes :— 
anna Tics— Profess 
HTCRAL PHILOSOPH Y— Profesor t Potter, A. M. 
(CHEMIST RY—Professor Graham. 

PRACTICAL C HEMISTRY— Professor Fownes. 

cv hoy EERING—Professor Harman Lewis. 

MECHAN NICAL,  FRLras of ENGINEERING Mrofessor 

qian Hod = Professor Bennet Woodcroft. 

apeu tHuCTUR RE and CONST RUCTION—Professor Donaldson, 

elect — Professor Ramsay, F, Ml 

DRAWinO—Teacher. Mi Mr. G. B, Moo: 

a rther partionlars may be obtained at the 
‘*THANCIS Wo ig EWMAN, Dean of Faculty of Arts and Laws. 
HAS. C, ATKINSON, Sceretary to the Council, 

University © Jollege, London, August 19, 1847, 

ames ¢ COLLEGE, LONDON. — EXPERI- 

and ANALYTICAL CHEMISTRY. — The 





se 





AL 
IABORATORY CLASS, under the direction of Dr. Miller and 
Mr, Jehn E. Bowman, will RE-OPEN on MON DAY, October 4. 
Hours from 10 till 4 daily. 
Gentlemen desirous of acquiring practical familiarity with the 


«erations of analysis, or of prosecuting chemical researches con- 
nected with the applications of the science to the arts, to medicine, 
md toagriculture, can enter to this class for any y period. from one 
nonth to nine, as may suit their convenience. 

The Daniell Scholarship, value 201, tenable for two years, will be 
svarded next Easter to the author of the best series of researches 
performed in the Laboratory during the Pon np two years. 

Porther pestionlags may be — 2 Fp licaton at tho 
Secretary's D. Principal. 
fepuraber 16, S 1847, 


Patines “00 GEOLOGY and MINING.— 

pee. 3 COLLEGE, LONDON,— ring the ensuing 
Po 1 sitentice om sf Geo <, on Sei a ee con 1 
pplications 0) etemee, wi e delivere 
Pusor Ansted, MA. FRG F 


he 
rst es hetave will be Nictivercd on W cto 13, 
bet ‘labus may be obtained by application to the | of 
King’s allege, London. 
September, 1847. R. W. JELF, D.D 


(‘HARING CROSS HOSPITAL MEDICAL 
SCHOOL, LONDON.—The NEXT ENSUING SESSION 
will Commence on FRIDAY, Ist of October, 1847, Prospectuses 
aud may be at the Hospital. 

Olt N ROBERTSON, Hon. See. 


HARMACEU TICAL, SOCIETY.—SCHOOL 
OF PHARMACY.—The following LECTURES, which are 


(secially designed for the instruction of Pharmaceutical Chemists 
aud Druggists, will commence on ‘I'U ESDAY, the Sth of October. 


MATERIA MEDICA, by_ Professor J. Penzina, M.D. F.RS., 
every Tuesday and Saturday. 

CHEMISTRY and PH AnMAcy, by Professor T. Redwood, 

every Wednesday and Fri 

mg LA BO IRATORY ait rs en on Monday, the 4th of October, 

roughout the d ay in the practical 


Pupils are engaged here t 
operations Analytical Chemistry. The 














of Paartmacoetieal an 
Season continues until — end of July. 
yy, 4, Blooms G. W. SMITH, Secretary. 


7 MEDICAL GENTLEMAN, residing in the 


ceryr nen bow urhood of Brunswick-square, is desirous of RE- 
Law NG into his house, as a partial Boarder, a MEDICAL or 
STUDENT, of habits suited to a quiet family. A gentle- 
tte ing hiniself for the Medical Mi profession would 3 directed 
hi fae. Address . B., care of Mr. Owen, 

p-street, Gronsvidhorane 





GUBEDITOR.—The Advertiser offers his services 
in this capacity. He possesses a thorough practical know- 
ledge of Printing, and has had extensive experience in preparin, 
MSS. for the press, in correcting the press, and in the gener: 
management of periodicals.—Address, Adelphos, 266, Strand. 


DA RSHIP.—A House of established re- 





JARTNE 
putation in the PUBLISHING TRADE is desirous of 
meeting with a Gentleman, of good education and active business 
habits, to constitute a third equal Partner. Amount of capital 
necessary 3,000l. Letters, addressed A. B., my ty left with Messrs. 
John Dickinson & Co., Wholesale Station ers, 65, Old Bailey. 


I R. AYRES, Senior Physician to the Islington 

Dispensary, has ONE VACANCY for a HOUSE-PUPIL 
He resides w within five minutes’ walk of University College and 
the Middlesex Hospital. Address 12, Howland-street, Fitaroy- 
square, 


GENTLEMAN, a native of Germany, offers 

to GIVE INSTRUCTIONS IN HIS NATIVE LAN- 
GUAGE, or the rudiments of French and Latin, without poqeie 
ing any remuneration, as he only wishes to accomplish himself in 
the English language. Address to M. H. H., care of Mr. F. Thimm, 
German Bookseller, 8, 8, Mary le bone- street, Golden-square, 


OCULAR AND ORAL 
N AJOR BELL’S COURSES of HISTORICAL 
2 INSTRUCTION LECTURES, in and around London, will 
be RESUMED speedily after Michaelmas. —Early applications are 
requested, addressed to Major Bell, care of Messrs. Macfarlane, 
Bookbinders, 10, Old Bailey. 


CLERGYMAN, M.A., 
* Probatio Clerica’ and * Godfrey Davenant,’ has now several 
VACANCIES FOR PUPILS. Address H. E. W., at Cleaver's, 
Publisher, Baker-street, Portman-square. Keferences will be given 
and testimonials s required, 


UPILS WANTED.—A CLerRGyMAN, who 
raduated in high honours at Oxford, and who has recently 
been elected to the mastership of a decayed grammar school, ay 
desirous of restoring the same to a state of efficiency, is willin 
take FOUR PUPILS at a very reduced charge, who shoul 
treated on perfect terms of equality with the others, and, if neces- 
sary, carefully prepared for the University. he situation is ex- 
tremely healthy,and the highest testimonials can be given. Terms, 
varying from 232 to 28. per annum, according to age, which should 
not exceed sixteen years. Theabove will afford an excellent oppor- 
tunity for any parent in reduced circumstances obtaining a good 
education for t ae Rg yr ed further particulars apply, by 
letter only, to A. B. Z., Mr. Leathwaite’s, Newspaper Agent, Pope's 
Head-alley, Gomnbitt 


ELECT GERMAN CLASSES.—W. Kiaver- 
KLATTOWSKI, formerly Professor of German to the 
Nobile Accademia Ecclesiastiea in Rome, will re-commence early 
in October his Private Instruction in German to Classes of no 
more than Six Ladies or Gentlemen. Terms—2U. 28., to be paid in 
Pg for s ——— of ie Lessons of one hour and a half each 


—A Second Edition of Professor Klauer’s 
“GR MAS MANUAL. 
a Seco: Editi 








IHISTORIOGRAPHICAL SCIENCE 
TEACHING. 





of Oxford, Author of 





be 





for the Youn Ce for Self-Tuition,’ as 
on of his *SYNUPTICAL GERMAN 
GRAM. M rar? in nine small Tables, have just been published, and 
may be had of all respectable Buoksellers.—20, South Molton- 
street, Oxford-street. 


N the GERMAN and FRENCH PROTES- 
ANT fet (RLS ENS for the EDUCATION of 
YOuNG A NADIBS. ¥ ernon House, Brixton-hill, Surrey, conducted 
by Mrs. TUPMAN, there will be found all the advantages of an 
enlarged Continental combined with a superior English Educa- 
tion. The general course of instruction pursued in this Establish- 
ment, and for which the rirst Proressors are engaged, comprises 
the Anglo-Saxon, German, and French Languages, and Litera- 
ture—Geography and History—Natural History and Physical 
Science—Theory of Music and - go of Composition—Singing 
—Pianoforte, &c.—Drawi al tive—Dancing and De- 
portment. The mumber « Ling -y i. Tinted, and great care taken 
that they commence, German and French.— 
Brixton Hill is one of the a healtte localities around London ; 
the domestic arrangements of Vernon House replete with comfort. 
Terms moderate, and references of the first respectability. 


O ARTISTS, &c.—Mr. CHARLES LUCY’S 

“ ATELIER,” ‘for the STUDY of the LIVING MODEL 

and for general Instruction i in Art. will RE-OPEN for the Winter 
Session on MONDAY, OCT OBER the 4th. Particulars may be 
obtained at the Atelier, Tudor Lodge, Albert-street, Mornington- 


crescent. 
A large STUDIO TO LET. 
COLOURED - DAGUERREO TYPE 


TURE 

Ty Mr. BEARD, Patentce, at— 
William-street, Cit 

34, Parlinment-street, W . and 

The Royal Polytechnic Institution, Regent-street. 
“Mr. Beard’s portraits are most brilliant in effect.”—Spectator. 

w wD. weeld ose qspoually notice the admirable effect of the tlesh- 
in! Ari 


TNDER the PATRONAGE of Her MAJESTY 

and Her ROYAL CONSORT.—Mr, GAC pares 5 ovheuped 

and CE inverted DAGUERREOTYP . PORTRA ESTA- 

BLL ISHMENTS are OPEN daily, No. 18, King Willinmistmect, 

Charing-cross, and at t! the Colosseam, Rous Park. Admission 
free by the Park entrance. 


SOLELY APPOINTED PHOTOGRAPHIST 

to Her MAJESTY and His Borat Highness Prince ALBERT, 

by Specie pean —Mr. BUKN’S PHOTOGRAPHIC 
S are taken by him at his Establishment, No, 234, 

Regent-street, ey door to Messrs. Dickens, Smith & Co., and im- 

mediately opposite to M. Verrey’s. omnes bs by the Patentee. 

“Mr. Witbeen, ps ee to be the only person who has entered into 
the rocess with apie rit and intelligence.” —Atheneum, March, 1847, 

We will back Mr, Kilburn’s copies for the essential requisites 











*. Kin, 











of a portrait against the costliest specimens of the art. 
Mornéng Herald, 1847, 





ASTERN COUNTIES RAILWAY. 
ALTERATION of TRAINS, COMMENCING OCTOBER 1, 
For particulars of the Alterations on this Railway, as alsoon the 
Norfolk and on the Eastern Union Railways, see Time Bills, to be 
had at the Stations and Coach Offices on and after the 23rd inst. 
Bishopsgate Station, order, 
20th September, 1847. Cc. P. RONEY, 


th Secretary. 
NEW 





LLUMINATION of the THEATRE 
of the ROYAL POLYTECHNIC NOTITUTION — patties 
desirous of TENDERING DESIGNS and ESTIMATES for 
Lighting the Theatre by Gas, Chandeliers, or otherwise, can have 
particulars at 309, Reqenboteons, 
. J. LONGBOTTOM, Secretary. 


OSEPH LEONARD, AvcTIONEER, Boston, U.S, 
Consignments of New or Old Books for Auction Sales respect- 
fully solicited, aud for which prompt returns will be made. 


JOSEPIL LEONARD. 








UNDERCLIFF, ISLE OF WIGIIT. 
XO INVALIDS, contemplating sojourning during 
the coming winter in this mild and approved regio m. Acocer. 
pete is offered bya PHYSICIAN. who KRECEI NTO 
lis FAMILY A FE Ww PATIENTS of a select ete > vand 
reiets their management.—Inquiries addressed (pre- -paid) 


M. D., Hillside House, Ventnor, Isle of Wight, will be promptly 
attended to. 


TO VISITORS TO THE CONTINENT AND TO ARTISTS. 
N ESSRS. J. & R. M‘CRACKEN, Foreten 


. Acunes, and Acents to the Roya. AcavE muy, No. 7, Old 
Jewry, beg to remind the Nobility, Gentry and Artists, that they 
continue to receive Consiguments of Objects of Fine Arts, Baggage, 
&c., from all parts of the Continent, for clearing through the Custom 
House, &c. ; and that they undertake the shipment of efivets to all 
parts of the world. Lists of their Correspondents abroad, and 
every caienation, may be had on application at their Office, ag 
above. n Paris, of M. M. Chenu, No. 28, Rue Croix des 

Petits Champs “established upwards of fifty years), Packer and 
Custom-House Agent to the French Court and tothe Musce Royal. 


YO AUTHORS.— Messrs. Reeve, Brotuers, 

respectfully inform their scientific friends, that, having 
fitted up a more commodious Printing Office, they have much in- 
creased their facilities of execution ; empleying, in the letterpress 
department, the new Elzevir founts of type, and in Lithography, 
beside the usual varieties of Chalk Drawing, the mode of Line- 
Engraving adopted in Germany for Dissections of Ubjects, Mapa, 
Plans, Writing, &c., little inferior to steel. 

“ Messrs. Reeve have outainly got their establishment, as folks 
say, ‘ up to the mark’ for the publication of works of this class; for 
we are informed that from the same factory are rodueed’ the 
labours of the Artist, Colourist, Printer, Engraver, Lithographer, 
and all the componency of an illustrated scientific book.”— Litgary 
Gazette, in review of Badham's * Esculent Funguses.’ 

Publishing Warehouse, 8, King William-street, Strand. 
Printing Office, 5, Heathcock-court, Strand. 


W ESTMINSTER AND FOREIGN 
QUARTERLY pavIse BILLS and ADVERTISE- 
MENTS intended for No. 94 and No, 79, should be sent on or 
| ae Monday, the 27th tnatenh, ‘the latest day on which they can 
receive 
G. Luxford, Publisher, 1, Whitefriars- street, Pleet-strect, 


] AMPTON LECTURE, the ~ Property of 
Gentleman.—A COMPLETE SET of these valuable hemeae 8, 
ee their commencement in 1780 to 1845 inclusive, Sixty-six 
Volumes, in good order, nearly all in boards, TO BE SOLD, price 
Eighteen Guineas. 
N.B.—An entire set is very rarely to be met with at a moderate 
price, thirty copies only of some volumes being printed. May be 
seen at C, en at C, Richards, _ Bookseller, High-street, Oxford. 


MePu E’S SELECT LIBRARY, 28, Upper 
King-street, Bloomebury-o¢ ua 
SINGLE SUBSCRIPTION, 7s. PE hou ARTER; 21s. PER ANN, 
Subscribers are entitled to the perusal of the best and newest 
works in every department of Literature. A good supply of each 
new work of interest is added on the day of publication. 
Family and Country Subscription, Two, Three, Five, or Ten 
Guineas per annum. 

















oe AND BOOK SOCIETIES, 
- ready—delivered Gratis. 
NEW PLAN for READING and BOOK 
SOCIETIES THROUGHOUT THE KINGDOM, 

This Plan provides an unlimited Supply of Standard Works—all 
the New Books—and the right of Members to purchase any work 
desired, as soon as the first demand has subsided, at one-half the 
published rice. 

Delivered gratis, and sent peck t free to order, inclosing two stamps, 
addressed to Mr. Buu, Librarian, 19, Holles-strect, Cavendish- 
square, 





Every Book Coilector and Librarian should have 


WILLIS's 
RICE CURRENT OF LITERATURE, 


32 pages te royal 8vo, in a printed cover, price only Threepence 
stam . is just published, and to be continued ularly 
on the asth  N. month, containing a Kegister of all New Works 
published in England and on the © ‘ontinent during each mouth, 
with their selling prices, authors’ names, &e. 


Also, a Collection of 1000 valuable Second- 
hand BOOKS, offered for Sale at the low prices affixed to each, 
affording unusual advantages in collecting the best works of every 
class at the lowest market price. 

The above Sopagied post-free, on day of publication, to all parts 
of England and the Colonies, upon the annual pre-payment of 
Three Shillings to the Publisher. 

George Willis, Bookseller, Great Piazza, Covent-garden, London, 


Wit! ILLIS'S THEOLOGICAL CATALOGU E 

Bh be vend read = the Ist of October, containing some Ear 
and Rare | Bib ples, nuscripts on Vellum and Paper, Old Pu i. 
tanical — Chureh llistory, &c. &c., may be had free upon 
forwarding two stam 





Great Piazza, Covent-garden. 
NB, The utmost value given for Old Books of every class, 
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Qi AKESPEARE’S HOUSE.—The united 
K Committees of London and Stratford have the gratification 
to announce that they have PURCHASED SHAKESPEARE’S 
HOUSE for 3,000l., and the adjoining property, originally forming 
a part of the house, for 8201, exceeding the amount of the sub- 
scriptions received by nearly 2,000. In so doing they have relied 
on the Assistance of the public, in relieving them from the liabili- 
ties thus incurred in representing what they have considered to be 
the feeling of the nation. 
Amount of Subscriptions already advertised.. £1424 0 6 


Subscriptions since received. 
Duke and Duchess of 


&. 8. d. 
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_ eae Fe epee 10 6 
50 0 0| Rey. St. John W. Lucas 2 2 0 
20 0 0| KR. W.S. Lutwidge, Esq. 2 0 0 
..-100 0 O| F. W. Fairholt, Esq. .. 1 0 0 
20 © 0|R. Ashton, Esq. Rams- 
500 DP on énensecasnaneces 110 
5 0 O/D. Pugh, Esq., Se SS 
- 1 0 0| Dr. W. F. Cumming .. 1 1 0 
1 0 0| William Burman, » 550 
2 2 0| Rev. John Co Ve 4, 10 
5 0 0|Mr. Young, Budleigh, 
« BR Oh. Be co svaccescccee 10 
Charles M. Young, Esq. 5 0 0| John Tasker, Esq. .... 1 1 0 
B.Webster,Esq.,Theatre J. R. West, Esq. ...... 15 0 6 
Royal, Haymarket .. 5 5 0| Walter Jessop, Esq..... 20 
Charles Dickens, Esq... 5 0 0|R. Greaves, Esq, 1010 0 
John Forster, Esq. .... 3 3 0|Thomas ener, Esq. 5 5 0 
Westmacott, Esq., Robert W er, . 10 
Ue was ioiunssssace 2 2 0|J. W. George, Esq. .... 1 1 0 
Joseph Arden, Esq..... 3 3 0} Messrs. F&G. Ward. 5 5 0 
kK. Proctor, Esq........ 1 © 0} William Staunton, Esq. 10 0 0 
Rey. James White .... 2 2 0|E. D. Ford, Esq. ...... 20 0 
Archeological Institute G. Lloyd. oe 00 
of Great Britain and Ww. W. 00 
Treland .........00000 550 5 0 
John Murray, moa. aon S&S 8 F 00 
Clarkson Stanfield, Esq. 10 
200 10 
33 0 10 
Bev. Dr. Bliss..... 220 10 
5p 7 Esq. : : 7 ; : 
olton Corney, Esq..... 2 
John Oxenford, Esq... 2 2 0 00 
jobart Bell, Beg. -- ++ +° 33 0 
wiand Fill, Esq..... 330 0 
Jouglas Jerrold, Esa. - 500 0 
‘ayle Bernard, Esq, .. 1 0 0) 4 1 0 
Miss Laura Addison |, 2 2 0 126 
G. W. Lovell, Esq....., 1 0 0 = 0 
7, Purland, Esq. (small . 5 0 
BUMS) .....cercecee oo 17 6 5 0 
. M, Beckwith, i. » es + 0 
Thomas J, Ireland, Esq. 10 0 0 - 10 0 
Bir J. E. Hume, Bart... 1 1 0 20 0 
Miss How........-.+0++ 0 0 oF" 1 0 
M. F. Tupper, a ery Fe 1 0 
Sir FraacisShuckburgh 1010 0 1 0 
G. W. Grenfell, Esq..... 5 0 | W. Colbourne, Es 1 0 
uson Morri R. Lapworth, Esq. .... 1 0 
Peckham 25 0 0| Henry Hartley, ay, oe 3 6 
fir C, E. Hartopp, Bart. 10 10 0} William Newton, Esq. 1 0 
Capt. Washington Hib- William Canning, Esq. 1 0 
Th cceczersce cancer © 0} Messrs. J. Cox & Co.,.. 1 0 
Mrs. Washington Hib- oes 1 0 
DOE a c.nc cr cnsesncsss « 93 6 gi cm 0 
Mrs. Thomas Hibbert.. 210 0 1 0 
The Misses Strutt, Derby 25 0| J. Cowleshaw, Esq..... 1 0 
Rey. H. M. Smith Mar- F. Trotter, Esq....... wo 1 0 
ot = 0} Thomas Slatter, Esq... 5 0 
2 0} Rey. M. Caston ........ 1 0 
1 0| F, Pritchard, Esq. .... 5 0 
in 0| W. 8. Hitchman, Esq. 3 0 
+ a 0} John Tyroe, Esq. 5 0 
1 0) 8. 8. Lowe, Esq 1 0 
1 0) J. Minors, Esq. 1 0 
v. G. 2 0} F. Kendall, Es 1 0 
©. 8. Bale, Esc 2 2 0/8. C. Cox, Esq. 100 
Bir E. Clayton E: t. 2 0 —“L eywood, Esq. 1 0 
Lieut,-Gen. G., Wright, Rey. William Barrett... 1 0 
i enetaseseseecses © L. M. Tatham, Esq..... 1 0 
J. Tilliard, Esq......... 1 R. Pimm, Esq. ........ 0 
E. L. Richards, Esq. .. 1 C. H. Corbett, Esq. 933. 5 0 0 
F, Ouvry, Esq.......... 2 H. B, Sowden, Esq. .... 5 0 
Messrs. Waller ........ 1 W. E 1 0 
Member of Clapham . 1 0 
Atheneum .........+- -- 1010 0 
. Tapp, 41, L - 20 : 
0 
0 
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John Newman, Esq. 
B. M. (a lady) .......... 
James St. Aubyn, Esq. 
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0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
old. 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
5 0 
A Friend (15th Sept.) .. 0 1 0 
Joseph Tasker, Esq..... 0 m.. s 2 0 
John Forbes, Esq. M.D. 0| W. J. Harding, Esq. .. 5 0 0 
Heywood, Esq. ...... 0| W. Holbecke, Esq. .... 5 0 
Jobn Hastings, Esq. Capt. G. Holbecke .... 1 0 
eS «tae 1 0| KR. Newland, Esq....... 1 0 
Sir Frederick Watson.. 5 0| M. Philips, Esq. . 50 i) 
Mrs. Seymour.... oa 0| V. Novello, Esq. ... 1 0 
Henry Scharf, Es¢ 1 0| Mrs. Cowden Clarke 2 2 
Henry Lee, Esq 1 0|}Wm. Rathbone, E 
A Printer...... 1 0} _ Liverpool . 5 0 
John Ellis, Esq. oe 0| J. Gillies, Esq 1 0 
Rev. Thomas Bloxham 1 0|J. Tyroe, jun., Es 1 0 
Norman Wilkinson, Esq, 10 0|W. Smith, Esq., Heath 1 0 
scent Baron, Esq..... 5 0/8. Nicholls, Esq., Edge 
B.C. a * eee 1 0 sstednad sade sieeees 0 
Mrs. 8. C. Hall ........ 1 0| J. Drinkwater, Esq. .. 1010 0 
GeorgeGodwin, jun. Esq. 1 0| F. Tomes, Esq. ....... ° 0 
Ci atehacbenssscsoqes 2 0| Mrs. Holyoake, Worces- 
B. H. Smart, Esq. .... 1 Reel eccoce 8 0 
Devonport Mechanics’ Rev. E. Rice, D.D. .... 1 0 
Institute ........... 7 0} David Rice, Esq. ...... 5 0 
‘Wm. Long, Esq. Bath.. 1 0 Bayyend Kingiey, 1 0 
Rey. John Watson .... 1 0/G. 'T. Smith, Esq....... 5 0 
Henry Robertson, Esq. 1 0} Cc. M ve, Esq., Lea- 
Sir George Smart ...... 1 0 mington cospenennnce © 0 
A few Fri e.. 1 0 
J. G. Philli 2 0 fatty 100 
W. Vaug 1 0 1 0 0 
Mr. Hend 1 0 
Thomas |! sq. 1 0 es 500 
James T. Knowles, Esq. 1 0| Henry Reeve, Esq. .... 5 5 0 
Bir W. 0. Barlow ...... 5 0| Sir G. Philips, Bart. .. 00 
J . 8. BE. Drax, Esq. 5 0| Francis Darby, Esq., 
Rev. W. Bryans........ 1 0|_ Coalbrook Dale ...... 1010 0 
Messrs. estley and Rev. 8. A. Roe ........ 2 2 0 
’ te eeereveveres 0} Mra, eovcesevecsons BAO 











[Sepr, 95 
£.8. d. £.8. d. ENGLISH AND FOREIGN THEoloe = 
J. Matt, Esq., Aston Mrs. Richard Barnett, Mr. L. A. LEWIS will SELL, at his Figg 9 rw 
All -.sscseesesseese 10 0 0} Stourport .........+4- 100 MONDAY, October 1i, and five follower ge eet street, 
W. Stubbs, Esq., Beck- Ditto, Subscriptions col- - : © following days, ou 
DORE oo sce soss0se 0} lected by .........04 313 6 VALUABLE COLLECTION f . 
Mrs. Ryland, Priory, Sir Thomas Biddulph 5 0 0 in ENGLISH and FOREIGN Thee. BOOKS 
arwick ............ 20 ® ©| Worcester Journal .... 3 3 0} LANEOUS BOOKS, &c. * THEOLOGY, MIBCEL, 
Z ©, Adking, Kea, sooo A 1 O} Mr, Farr ......... 100 : , 
py eben | — 9) 11 0| VALUABLE BOOKS; ORIENTAL, ILuUMinazpy 
E. Phillips, Esq. Miss Jane Mill 11 0] other MSS.; the MISCELLANEOUS COLLECT] ra aad 
Coventry .... + 1 0 0) Arthur Crowdy, Esq... 1 1 0} quarian, Biographical, and Topographical, of th, ONS, Anti. 
J, Webb, Esa..--,:--.> 1 0 0/George Spencer, Esa, ;. 1 0 0| SMEETON, Editor of “The Mirror.” °* */ate Mr. Oxo, 
T Othello’ at Rusby. aa my ag ae bg PUTTICK & SIMPSON (Successors to Mr. Fletcher), Anet 
August 18i7.......... 410 0| each’... veveee 8313 6] Of Laiterary Property, will SELL by AUCTION, at (ueemess 





oom, 191, Piccadilly,on TUESDAY, § their Great 
days, at 1 o'clock most punctual, mM % aud three 


Fhe cost of, advertisements alone prevents the Committee from following 
printing in the public papers the names of subscribers, or of per- HE VALUABLE 
: ) LIBRARY isti 
Books in varivug languages and in most. qeonmting of 


sons transmitting subscriptions, of less than one pound each. It 
is the intention of the Committees to print hereafter a complete 
list of the subscribers, with their addresses, admitting subscribers | ture, many of which arc in fine condition : also ino} of Litera. 
of sixpence and one penny each, and transmitting a copy of the | other MSS., particularly yam Bey oo i Tx illuminated anq 
list, free of cost, to each subscriber. Post-office orders should be | on vellum, illuminated in designe of duane X., a very fine Ms, 
addressed to the Post-master at Charing-cross, and be made pay- | tiful execution; Oriental MSS. ac b ‘ar conception and beay- 
able to the Treasurer, Peter Cunningham, Esq.,2, Madeley Villas, | miscellaneous Illustrations of great ibAerest rp i: % vast mass of 
ensington, ‘ topographer, and the antiquarian ; some h, ch. he biographer, the 
Subscriptions are received by Messrs, Glyn & Co. ; Messrs. Han- | of the late Guido Sorelli, translator of Miltus 7 the Library 
bury & Co.; Messrs. Jones, Loyd & Co.; Messrs. Smith, Payne & | May be viewed on Saturday and Sesdine antec. 
Smith; Messrs. Coutts & Co.; Messrs. Drummonds; Messrs. | joeues will be sent on application Y Prior va the Sale, Cat. 
banged the Union Bank of London ; and by the Treasurer, as 4 
ov 
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On the Ist 


ADV 


Tas GA 








THOMAS AMYOT, Chairman of the London Committee. i i r en 
THOMAS THOMSON, Chairman of the Stratford Committee, | 7 ™** Published. tbe completed in Twelve Monthly Diving 


*x* A Third List is in preparati . 
. preparation. (HE ILLUSTRATED SHAKSPERp 
Intra Bevined from whe ee Authorities + With Annotations and 
uctory Remarks on the Plays ; al et Shak 
Sales by Auction. and an Essay on his Genius, by BARRY CORNW gee, 
BOOKS OF PRINTS, &c. beautiful Portrait, engraved by Holl on Steel ; a S¢ LL, with 3 


“ soe Eahs : 4 ll Series of XN, 
Mr. L. A. LEWIS will SELL, at his House, 195, Pleet-street, on | L/ustrative Etchings, forming Frontispieces to the various Plant 


THURSDAY 30th, and FRIDAY, lst of October, are ine weousand Engravings on Wood, designed by KENNY 


OOKS, including the Splendid Work on the London : Wm. 8. Orr & Co. Amen-corner, and 147, Strand 
Coronation of Napoleon, printed for presentation— Works of ow ———___—____ 
the Early Masters in Christian Decoration, 2 vols.—Ackerman’s 7JOICES FROM THE MOUN TAIN 
epee ot Onheed ond Sanne Yaicersiies, 4 —_ ey paper By CHARLES MACKAY, LJ D "Auth of Aina, 
—Prout’s Antiquities of Chester—Barraud’s Animals—Atkinson’ les? — ee or of * 
Afghanistan— Lizars’ General Atlas—Bayle’s Dictionary, a the Isles,’ &e. Price 1a. ane 
pe ° = of Ge Detaee ond Spoatien, iD Py es Life of By the same Author, 
ristand Ductor Dubitantium—Gale’s Court of the Gentiles,4 vol: “ 
—Lysons’ Environs of London, 6 vols.—Camden Society’s Publica: V OICES from the CROWD, and other Poems 
tions, 10 vols.—Southey’s Chronicle of the Cid—Charnock’s Marine | Third edition. Price 1s. nis 
Architecture, 3 yols.—Goldsmith’s Works, 20 vols.—Swift’s Works, | ,." Bold and cnergetic— full of fine thoughts and generous sspira- 














by Sir W. Scott, 19 vols, best edition—Shakspeare, 8 vols.—Rollin, | tions.”"—Chambers’s Journal, 


6 vols.—Lancet, 22 vols.—Novels and Komances—Classics and Ma- London: Wm. S. Orr & Co, Amen-co z, 
‘ “I et, $ . 8. ©. -corner, and 147, 
thematics, &. D. Chambers, Glasgow.” 


MURRAY’S HOME AND COLONIAL LIBRARY. 
On September 30th, No. 50, post 8vo. 2s. Gd. 


A POPULAR ACCOUNT OF THE MANNERS 
AND CUSTOMS OF INDIA. 


By Rev. J. ACLAND, 
Late Chaplain at Pooree and Cuttack, 


Joun Murray, Albemarle-street. 


FENIMORE COOPER’S NEW STORY OF THE SEA. 
In 3 vols. post 8vo. 


MARK’S REEF; OR, THE CRATER. 


A TALE OF THE PACIFIC. 
By J. FENIMORE COOPER, Esq. 


Author of ‘The Pilot,’ ‘The Pathfinder,’ *Ravensnest,’ &c. 
Is NOW READY AT ALL THE LIBRARIES. 





Strana , 











DEDICATED BY PERMISSION TO HER MAJESTY. 
The Second Volume of 


SIR HARRIS NICOLAS’S 
HISTORY OF THE ROYAL NAVY, 


WILL BE PUBLISHED IN A FEW DAYS. 





NEW EDITIONS OF THE FOLLOWING WORKS 
ARE JUST READY :— 


SECOND EDITION OF PRESCOTT’S 
CONQUEST OF PERU. 


SECOND EDITION (SECOND THOUSAND) OF 





HOWITT’S HOMES AND HAUNTS OF THE 


BRITISH POETS, 





SECOND EDITION OF NORMAN'S BRIDGE. 





RicHarD BENTLEY, New Burlington-street. 
(Publisher in Ordinary to Her Majesty.) 
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4 10897 THE ATHENEUM 
—— 


NEW WORK BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘THE GREATEST PLAGUE OF LIPE.’ 


PART I. of a New Monthly Work, to be completed in Six Shilling Numbers, 
entitled 


“WHOM TO MARRY 


AND 


HOW TO GET MARRIED,” 


OR, THE 


ADVENTURES OF A LADY IN SEARCH OF A GOOD HUSBAND. 


Y 
ONE WHO HAS REFUSED “TWENTY EXCELLENT OFFERS” AT LEAST. 
Illustrated by George Cruikshank. 


“ Merton. Now are there no means of finding the girl a good husband ? — : 
“ Fron. I can’t tell; ‘tis said the creature every day becomes a greater scarcity.”—Bubbles of the Day. 


Tas GAME OF MATRIMONY is one so difficult for the spinster to play with success, that T have long felt there was a 

opportunity for some lady to devote her talents with distinction to the production of a Hymeneal Hoyle, wherein 

the inexperienced and artless maiden should be taught how to make the most of her hand, or—when she is playing high, 
and a Court-Card turns up—how she should on no account refuse the “ag Dummy.” , Me : 

This agreeable task has fallen upon me, and it will be my object, in the history of my different courtships, to point 

oat to any lady who may be “ in Search of a Good Husband,” how she may—though unable to get one by honours—at 


east be certain of getting one by tricks. 
Je 


On the Ist of October will be published 


D. Bogus, 86, Fleet-street ; and sold by all Booksellers. 








Now ready, price 15s. bound in cloth gilt, illustrated with Twenty-eight brilliant Steel Plates by S. P. Fuetcner, 


ROWLAND BRADSHAW; 
HIS STRUGGLES AND ADVENTURES ON THE WAY TO FAME. 


By the AUTHOR of ‘RABY RATTLER.’ 


“Its spirited delineations of character and well-wrought humorous sketches are well conceived and well executed. hoses 
If carried out as begun, ‘ Rowland Bradshaw’ will deserve the popularity we doubt not he will speedily attain.” ‘ 
: Westminster Review. 
“Jt reminds us favourably of Fielding. This is high praise, but we intend it to be such.”— Weekly Times. 
“ Asa painter of character in real life the author stands out a literary Morland.”—Manchester Advertiser. 


SHERWooD & Co. Paternoster-row; and all Booksellers and Libraries. 





This day, in 2 vols. post 8vo. price 1/. 4s. bound in cloth, 


NEW CURIOSITIES OF LITERATURE, 


AND 


THE BOOK OF THE MONTHS. 
By GEORGE SOANE, Esq. B.A. 


A work of popular information and amusement, containing a full and authentic record of the National Customs, Super- 
ttitions, Sports, &c., traced up to their earliest origins; Details of various interesting Natural Phenomena; the Months, 
with their Feasts, Ritual Observances, Flora, Fauna, &c., forming a Perpetual Calendar; a History of Freemasonry, its 
real origin, its mysteries explained, and its pretensions unmasked; singular Researches into Rosicrucianism, the Cabala, 
Alchemy, &c., and many other curious matters, Biographical, Historical, and Antiquarian, now for the first time collected. 


London: E. Cuurton, 26, Holles-street. Dublin: J. M‘Guasnan. Edinburgh: J. Menzies. 
DOWER’S LIBRARY AND SCHOOL ATLASES. 


DOWER’S GENERAL ATLAS OF MODERN 


GEOGRAPHY ; 


Containing 52 Maps. 
Compiled from the latest and best authorities. With a Copious Consulting Index to upwards of 10,000 Places, with their 
Latitude and Longitude. 
*,* A Library Edition, highly coloured and interleaved. Price 25s. half-bound russia. 





Price 12s. coloured, half-bound roan, 


DOWER’S SCHOOL ATLAS OF MODERN GEOGRAPHY ; 


Containing 36 Maps, and a copious Consulting Index. 
Price 7s. 6d. coloured, half-bound roan, 


DOWER’S MINOR ATLAS ; 


Containing 21 Maps. 
Selected as giving the best General View of the Universe. With an extensive Index. 


Price 5s. coloured and half-bound roan, and 4s. plain and half-bound, 
.  DOWER’S SHORT ATLAS ; 


Containing a Series of Maps calculated for the use of Younger Pupils, with a Consulting Index. 


*4* Each of these Atlases contains one-third more Maps, each Map containing much more information than is to be 
found in any others at the same price. 


London; Wm, 8, Onn & Co, Amen-corner, 


XUM 


Price Sixpence, free by post, 


The Railwap Chronicle 


¥ Of Saturday, September 18, contains Articles on 
EVENTS OF THE WEEK—SOUTH-EASTERN COMPANY— 
FOREIGN | RAILWAY SCHEMES—‘ DAILY NEWS’ AND 


SHARE-MA 


—CAUTION FROM RKET—RAILWAY 
SERVICE UNDER EXISTING CIRCUMSTANCES—RE- 
CIPROCAL RELATIONS OF RAILWAYS AND THB 


REPORTS OF MEETINGS. —South-Eastern—South Stafford- 

shire — Edinburgh and Glasgow — Glasgow, Kilmarnock and 
Ardrossan—Be' Eastern J unction— Birmingham and Oxford 
Junction (by Express)—Boulogne and Amiens—Leeds, Wake- 


Directors’ Report—Londonderry 
and Coleraine, Engineers’ 


tal for the Irish Railways. 


change— Pneumatic 
Dalmellin, 
Tenders 


LONDON to 


LONDON to 


Pp 
LONDON to DOVER. 


AND AGRICULT 


Of Saturday, September 
Agriculture, application of sci-, 
ence 
Agriculture and the labourer, by, 
Mr. J. Warner 
Amateur gardener—Bulbs 
Animal heat 
Antarctic Ocean, Diatomaceous, 
vegetation of | 
Aphis, derivation of 
Bee-house, Canadian (with En-, 
raving), by Rev. B. Nicols, 
ffichwood "Hill, and Mr. J. 
Milton 
British Association 
Bulbs, spring, to plant 
Calendar, horticultural 
Calendar, agriculturul 
Camberwell Beauty 
Catalogues, nurserymen’s 


ats 
Cattleya bulbosa ‘ 
Chepstow Horticultural Society 
Chronicles of a clay farm 

Clover fi 

Conifers, to prune 

Corn averages, by Mr.T.Falconer 
Culver keys 

Currant, new red, by Mr. Thomp- 


son 

Dahlias, list of 

Drainage (with Engravings), by 
Mr. John Girdw: 

Drainage v. Mildew, by Mr. G. 
Wilkins, Parsonage, Wix 

East Lothian Agricultural So- 


ciety 

Farming, Long Island 

Fens, Lincolnshire 

Festuca cerulea 

Flowers, market 

Fruit trees, to summer grat 

Genoa, gardening news from 

Glass, burning _~—— of, by 
Mr. J. Speneer, Bowood Gar- 

ens 

Grafting, summer, by_ Mr. R. 
Arnott, Cambrian Nursery, 
near Cheltenham 





Grapes, Tokay 
Guinea-fowl 


Gazette contains, in addition 


ORDER of an 





Progress of Works — Accidents—Law_ Intelligence— Bi 
Sketch of Mr. Chaplin—List of Members of House of 


tield and Midland Junction—Shareholders’ Meetings, 
SKETCHES OF NEW RAILWAYS—East Anglian. 


OFFICIAL PAPERS.—South-Eastern, Directors’ and Engineer's 
Reports and Statement of Accounts—Edinburgh and Gh 


Ww, 
and Enniskillen—Londonderry 


Reports—Great Southern and Western. 
Engineer's Report—Paris and Lyon, Engineer's Report. ree 


The Bank of England—North Wales Railway—How to find Capi- 


phical 
‘ommons 


connected with Kailways—Circular of the Liverpool Stock Ex- 
Process for Sinking Piles—Iron Trade— 

on Iron Works—Iron Trade in 
or Loans—Contracts— Dividends—Calls— Deposits re- 
turned—Transfer Books closed—Correspondents—Traftic Table— 
Share Lists—Foreign ditto—Money Market— Gossip of the Week. 


Order Railway Chronicle of any Newsvender, 


rance—Meetings— 


JAILWAY CHRONICLE TRAVELLING 
XV CHARTS may be had at all the Stations on each Line. 
LONDON to BRIGHTON, 
containing 83 Engravings, in a wrapper, price 6d. 


LONDON to WOKING and GUILDFORD, 
containing 52 Illustrations, in a wrapper, price 4d, 
LONDON to RICHMOND, 
containing 15 Engravings, in a wrapper, price 2d, 
LONDON to WOLVERTON, 
containing 85 Engravings, in a wrapper, price 6d. 
LONDON to TUNBRIDGE WELLS, 
containing a Map and 53 Engravings, in a wrapper, price 6d, 


LONDON to SOUTHAMPTON, 
containing 125 Engravings, in a wrapper, price 1s, 


GOSPORT, 


containing 143 Engravings, in a wrapper, price ls, 


OXFORD, 


containing a Map and 74 Engravings, in a wrapper, price 6d, 
LONDON to CAMBRIDGE, 
containing a Map and 47 Engravings, in a wrapper, price 6d. 
reparine, 
| LONDON to BIRMINGHAM, 


Published atthe Rarrway Curonicie Orrice, by J. 
7 may be had of all Booksellers. pe. Sennen 


TO ALL WHO HAVE FARMS OR GARDENS. 
THE GARDENERS’ 


CHRONICLE, 
URAL GAZETTE, 


(The HORTICULTURAL PART Edited by Prof. LINDLEY) 


18, contains Articles on 

leat, animal 

leating, Hazard on 

forse-shoe, Garrett's 

dorticultural Society's schedule 

Lothouses, to ventilate 

Lothouses, causes of ill health in 

iume’s Learned Societies 

usects, blind species of 

nsects, Camberwell Beauty 

vabourer and agriculture 

wabourer, condition of 

Lan sonee gies ening 

Markinch Cottager’s Society 

Marsh lands, cost of reclaiming 

Parasites of M. Decaisne 

Peat, to char, by Mr. Raynbird 

Plants, half-hardy, to winter 
-otato ase, Dr. Klotsch’s 
cure for, by Sir R. H, Schom- 

urgk, Surbiton 

Potatoes, effect of cutting the 
haulm off, by Mr. J. Gwatkin, 
Pare Behan, Tregoney 

Potatoes, to store 

Poultry, ornamental 

Pruning Conifers 

Radish-tops, boiled 

Royal South London Floricul- 
tural Societ 

Seeds, steeps for 

Sheep, feeding qualities of dif- 
ferent breeds of, by Mr. E. W. 
Moore, Coleshill, Parri 

Sowing, thin, by Mr. J.J. 
Tiptree Hall, Kelvedon 

Steeps for seeds, by Mr. J. Cut« 
hill, florist, Camberw 

Strawberry runners 
histles 

Thorne’s Rambles 

Tobacco smoking 

Transplanting trees 

Trees, machines for removing 

Turnip culture 

Turalp manure, by Mr. E. Wag- 





E. W. 
on 
echi 


Ventilation of hothouses 
yiburnum macrocephalum 

Weather glass 

Wine-maker, Roberts's. 


The Gardeners’ Chronicleand Agricultura] 


tothe above, the Covent-garden, 


Mark-lane, and Smithfield prices, with returns from the Potato, 
Hop, Hay and Seed Markets, and a complete Newspaper, with a cons 
densed account of all the transactions of the week, 
Newsvender.—OPFPICE for Advers 
tisements, 5, Upper Wellington-street, Covent-garden, London, 


ad 
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rE EDUCATIONAL TIMES, a Monthly | 


stamped Journal of Education, Science, and Literature 
under the patronage of the College of Preceptors, price 6d., will 
appear on the first Ks fey ~ 4 All dvertisements and 
Commrunications for the Editor must be sent to the office of the 
—* Thomas Taylor, 31, Nicholas-lane, on or before the 25th 
nstant. 





This day is published, price 6d. 

HE DEMANDS of the AGE upon the 
CHURCH. A Discourse Galiverod, 2. the opening of the 
“ Church of the Saviour,” it ingham, oa August 

8, 1817. By GEORGE DA . 
London: C. E. Mudie, 28, Upper King-street, Bloomsbury ; E. C. 
Osborne, 29, Bennett’s- “hill irmingham ; and T. Forrest, 79, 

Market; street, Mancheste 


ANGUAGES, their Origin, Multiplication, and 
4 Unity, with the Opi inions of distinguished German Philo- 
logiste, in THE PEOPLE'S DICTIONARY OF THE BIBLE, 
PA XXVL, 32 pp. double columns, with Engravings, price 6d: 
London: Simpkin, Marshall & Co. 


THE POET OF THE AGE. 


HE PLEASURES OF HOME, 
By STUART Bag bem nme D.C. 
“We term the 7 Mr. *s volume fortunate.” 
lagazine, 

“Had this poem been published fifty years Pi. it would have 
rapidly reached ten editions, and its author been hailed as the 
poet of the Age. Itisa work the world will not let die, and will for 
ages to come be gratefullyremembered, The poetry of he gepaaameaae 
is the poetry of Nature—the Cowper of the times.”—Sun, 

Grant & Griffith, St. Paul’s Churchyard. 


Just published, Svo. price 68. cloth lettered, 
COMP oLETE PRACTICAL GRAMMAR 
of the GERMAN LAGU AGE; including Exercises for 
Beginners and = the Advanced. 
By the Rev. F. “NEEBE, Ph.Dr. 
Also, in a few days, 


SCHILLER'S WILLIAM TELL; the German 
Text, with an imtertinenr Translation, Grammatical and Ilisto- 
rical Hotes, a xy = troduction, containing the mame nts of 
German ( price 5s. cloth lettered. By LUDWIG 
BRAUNFELS. Ph. Dr. “and ARTHUR C. WHITE, Hoy. 


London: Williams & Norgate, 14, Henrietta-street, Covent- 
garden. 

















Just published, price 6d. ; or by post, 10d, 
OLIV! ER’S PARLIAMENTARY and 
POLITICAL DLRECTOR, containing Alphabetical Lists 
of the Members of the House of Peers and of the House of Com- 
mons, arran in double columns, according to their Political 
Opinions, with their Town Residences; an Alphabetical List of 
the Counties of England, and the Number of ~— returned 
for each ; as well as an Analy sis of the Strength of Par' 
Of former editions of this little work, it was said to ‘be “a most 
useful little publication. No one who "takes an interest in the 
Parliamentary Debates — oe i” 


OLLIVIER’S PARLIAM ENTARY REGIS- 
TER of CONTESTED ELECTIONS, contrasting the Returns of 
1841 et seg. with those of the New Parliament. Containing the 
Registration of 1846—showing the Numbers Polled on both occa 
sions for the successful or unsuccessful Candidates, and distinguish- 
ing their Political Principles. 


Published by John Ollivier, 59, Pall Mall 


NEW WORK BY BOZ. 

On the 30th inst. will be published, price 1s. the 13th Number of 
| ax WITH THE FIRM or DOMBEY 
AND SON De ry eB and ~ onan 

With Medtalens by HABLOT K. BROV 
London: Bradbury & Evans, 11, Bouverie-street, Flee: street. 


The following Works will be published on the 30th inst. 


‘Hi x comic HISTORY of ENGLAND. 
VI. By GILBERT A.A BECKETT. Illustrated by 
LEEC At. ie ls. To be completed in 20 Numbers. 


ANITY FAIR.—PeEn anp Pencii SKETCHES 
or Exouisn Socrety. No. X. By W..M. THACKERAY 
(Titmarsh). With numerous Illustrations. Price 1s, 


OUGLAS JERROLD'S SHILLING MAGA- 
ZINE. No. XXXIV. 


UNCH! or, THE LONDON CHARIVARI. 
Part LXXV. Price 1s, 1d. 
London: published at the Punch Office, 85, Fleet-street. 


SYSTEM OF PURE MATHEMATICS, 


On the Ist October, in one large vol. 4to. of 1090 eupous, with 17 Plates, 
price 31s, 6d. cloth lettered 


r HE ENCYCLOPEDIA of PURE MATHE- 
MATICS. By Professors G. Fé TRY, a gp a Rov: 

P. BARL OW, F.R.S. Sarna or: 

versity College: Rev. T. WALL 

H. P. HAMILTON, PRS: D. 

A. Levis F.G.8., Liege ; Rev. H. MOSELEY, M.A, 

King’s College ; and the Rev. Dr ‘PEACOCK, Dean o of Ely. 

Being the Second Volume of @ Methodical Ke-Iesue of the En- 
ordeontie Metropolitana, in separate complete Encyclopedias, 
pub blished monthly, 

Without w ishing to offer any undue eulogium on these trea- 
tises, we may confidently ask that portion of the public which is 
7 to judge of their merits, to compare the WHOLE system 

ry Pure Matuematics here presented to them with that in any 
similar work, whether of this country or of the Continent, on the 
grounds of arrangement, clearness, ability, and completeness, From 
any ordexl of this sort, however severe, this Encyclopedia will not 
shrink: and it is confidently believed that no parties connected 
with it would have reason to regret t i“ com parison.” 
ev. H, J. Rose, B.D., Editor. 

John J. Griffin & Co, Chemical me..X, ‘3, Baker-street, Port- 
man-square, London; and RK. Griffin &'Co. Glasgow; of whom 
may be had, 

1, The ENCYCLOPEDIA METROPOLI- 
TANA, complete, bound in 30 volumes, price 20 Guineas cloth let- 
tered, and 25 Guineas in Half Russia. ‘Originally published at 59 
"a in Parts. 

2. The ENCYCLOPEDIA of MENTAL 
PHILOSOPHY. 4to. 21s 

3. The ENCYCLOPEDIA of the MEDICAL 
SCIENCES, 4to. 21s. (on Nov. Ist.) 

Prospectuses may be had Gratis, 














“MR CHARLES HEATIUS ANNUALS FOR 1843, 
reparing for early " agooaag 


THE BOOK of BEAUTY 


‘THE KEEPSAKE. 
Edited by the COUNTESS of BLESSIN) GTON. 
Both works will this 
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=. GEORGE CRUIKSHANK'S } NEW 
Ona large Sheet of double imperial, price pf 
HE BOTTLE. In Eight Plates, drawn 
etched by GEORGE CRUIKSHANK. and 


A Tinted Edition may also be 
perial folio, price Ga. in wrapper. met, » Printed on large paper, im. 


. Bogue, 86, Fleets -street ; and all Booksellers, 





earappearwith g 
ill be given in future advertisements. 
ee Bogue. 86, I Fleet-street. 
ow ready, price 7a, cloth, 
HE GREATEST PLAGUE of LIFE ;” or, 
ae Adventures of a Lady in search of a Good Servi ant. By 
One who has been * almost w oi, - death.” With Twelve Illus- 
pon rte  GBORGE CRUIKS ° 
“ Probably the severest piece a am satire that has ever 
been published, yet its severity is redeemed by itsfun and drollery.” 


Berwick Warder, 
D. Bogue, 86, Fleet-street. 


NEW WORKS 
JOHN OLLIVIER, 


59, PALL MALL, 


of which particulars w 








In feap. 4to. with numerous 1pestectione, 


HINTS TO THE SICK, THE 
LAME, AND THE LAZY; 
Or, PassaGEs IN THE Lire oF A HyYDROPATUIIST. 
By A VETERAN. 


Tn feap. 8vo. price 58. 


ANTWERP. 
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large paper, in REVIEWS 
oo Works of Josephus ; a New Translation. 
ed, Bythe Rev. Robert Traill, D.D. &e. Edited 
ial History, by Isaac Taylor, Esq. Houlston & Stone- 
; me Historical Authority of Flavius Josephus— 
; [Etudes Historiques, §c.]. By M. Philaréte 
RT Surry, Chasles. Paris, Amyot; London, Jeffs. 
Ne Juis new translation of the works of Josephus, 
— nd the admirable essays of Philaréte Chasles 
NGUAGE, Jf ntheearly literary history of Christianity, have 
ing Latin reached US nearly at the same moment. The 
‘ellow or Cog, i tof the essays being a very minute, but 
mang inetion i ae caustic, examination of the character of 
nthe ue Juephus both as a historian and a man, we 
tn) re resolved to take the two works together — 
or by the kext HM yore especially as we are almost equally dissa- 
> Grammar, i ised with the decision of the English editor 
of learning it, Ml od that of the French lecturer on many con- 
t to acquire it toverted points, not destitute of importance, 
atest advantage yhich have long interested ecclesiastical students 
, Containing Mf md even attracted some attention from general 
cose Ttists a HB readers. 
in Per. : : 
snd Lda fy The authority commonly attributed to the 
k ‘out thepro- I yorks of Josephus strikingly illustrates the 
yo ghorism of Thucydides, that “the generalit 
fmen shrink from the investigation of trut 
Alfred the i ® - n 
cabulary, ang ad content themselves with conclusions ready 
cises thereon. MH nade to their hands.’”’ Infidels and Christians 
Ttomanaeee HB have alike appealed to Josephus. The one asserts 
a. and in all his silence on the subject — or at best dubious 
cou @ ention —of Christ to be a refutation of the 
rtany, illus- Gospel history: the other believes that he de- 
rtm hn} signedly assed over this great series of events 
ith 3 copper MH in accordance with his Pharisaic prejudices. 
ousidered this WH The eight lines, however, about the authen- 
of Botanical ar . ° 
‘miliar exam- ( ticity of which more volumes have been written 
utters, & AY IM than the passage contains letters, are, in truth, 
= of no import one way or the other. They state 
a that about the time of Pilate’s administration 
“there lived a wise man named Jesus, who 
aan, wought miracles and was crucified.’’ Whether 
BOOK. @ weh a passage be or be not an interpolation, it 
-Teprintfrm | neither invalidates nor strengthens the slightest 
d,ithasben ™ cement of Christian evidence. The first 
yreduced @ reat mistake commonly made respecting Jose- 
phusis that which regards him as a Jewish writer 
Engraving the more rigid in his creed because he be- 
BIBLE, lunged to the sect of the Pharisees, ‘The opi- 
RY, from the sion of the Jews themselves is not consulted in 






this So far are they from regarding Josephus 
wanational historian that they stigmatize him 
wsatraitor, ready to malign the country which 
he had deserted in its hour of greatest need. 
“We receive not this Josephus,” says Isaac 
Abrabene], in his great commentary on the 
Book of Daniel. ‘He has written much, but 
be has always falsified the truth in order to 
rise the face of the Romans—like a slave in 
the hands of a severe master who dares to speak 
aly as his master pleases. ‘Thus, there are 
many things in his work which were written 
oly through fear of Roman displeasure. He ad- 

d his masters with sonorous phrases and 
honeyed words which they knew not to be flat- 
tries; he praised his masters to the utmost of 
their desires. Finding himself at Rome in the 
midst of the kings and senators of the earth— 
placed under their very eyes—he described 
events as he knew that they were graven in 
their false opinions, He is not a historian but 
aflatterer,”” 

Chasles intimates that the Judaism of Jose- 
phus may be best estimated by a comparison 
ofhis writings with the Mishna—the nearest 
Hebrew production in point of time. Un- 
doubtedly such a comparison would prove 
Josephus to be an alien if we were to receive 
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the Mishna as a standard of Jewish opinion. 
The latter is thoroughly exclusive—while Jose- 
phus rushes into the widest latitudinarianism. 
It asserts the most rigid theocracy—but he sur- 
passes the Herodians in his reverence for poli- 
tical power. ‘The philosophy of the ‘Talmud— 
in which the Mishna is included—is vague, 
gloomy, and indeterminate; that of Josephus 
is marked by all the cold pedantry and logieal 
trifling of the Greek sophists. Whatever may 
have been his mental constitution in his youth, 
it became thoroughly Romanized from the time 
when he assumed the Roman name of Flavius; 
and as Manasseh Ben Israel said, “his histories 
should have borne the name of Flavius, not of 
Josephus.” 

We regret that Chasles did not compare the 
histories of Josephus with those of Rabbi 
Joseph Ben Sphardi, The former—who had 
been cotemporary with the Temple, had wit- 
nessed the daily sacrifice, and had spoken an 
idiom not very far removed from that in which 
the words of the Law were written—never be- 
trays his nationality by a single phrase, turn of 
expression, or incidental allusion. The latter 
—living twelve centuries later, when the ma- 
terial nationality of Israel had long been matter 
of tradition—is intensely Biblical not merely in 
thought, but in language. His descriptions of 
contemporary events are often little more than 
centos of quotations from the sacred historians. 
Flavius Josephus never appears so strongly in 
the light of a Gentile sophist as when com- 
pared with the truly Jewish writer, Rabbi Jo- 
seph Ben Sphardi. 

But the denationalized character of Josephus 
may be rendered more apparent by a compa- 
rison of his ‘ Antiquities’ with the Sacred Scrip- 
tures. We find him making an essential con- 
cession to the plastic theory of Pagan philosophy 
in the first step :—instead of ‘‘ God made man in 
his own image,” he says, “‘ God formed (2zAacev) 
man.” The familiar intercourse between God 
and Abraham disappears from his writings. 
He even declares that Abraham went to Egypt 
for the purpose of studying theology at Mem- 
phis—“about to become a disciple (dxpoary)c) 
of the priests, to hear what they would say 
about the gods.” In direct contradiction of 
the repeated denunciations of idolatry and con- 
tact with idolatrous nations, he introduces 
Moses expressing veneration for foreign phi- 
losophy, and even enjoining “that no one 
should blaspheme the gods worshipped by 
foreign states, nor despoil Gentile temples.” 
This fundamental falsehood he repeats in his 
book against Apion. 

All the peculiarities of Biblical style disappear 
from the ‘Antiquities.’ Josephus asserts that the 
Canticle of Moses was written in hexameter 
verse. He omits the account of the golden calf; 
and takes no notice of the miraculous portions 
of the life of Jonah. A critic has said that the 
Septuagint is a version of Scripture Hellenized 
rather than translated :—it may with more truth 
be said of the ‘Antiquities’ that they are a Jewish 
history so thoroughly Romanized as to be utterly 
denationalized. 

More flagrant contradictions arise from a com- 
parison of Josephus with himself. The incidents 
which he records in his ‘Antiquities’ are repeated 
with inconsistent details in his Memoirs; and 
the facts of the Memoirs appear in such a dif- 
ferent colouring as almost to lose their identity 
when repeated in the History of the Jewish 
War. It is for the last-named work that 
Josephus has become popular with many Chris- 
tian writers: who have yielded to the unchris- 
tian feeling of triumph in the horrors which 
attended the destruction of Jerusalem—regarded 
by them as vengeance for the crucifixion. The 





followers of Him who is represented as weeping 
over Jerusalem and praying for the forgiveness 
of his slayers should be animated by different 
feelings; and we shall, therefore, feel no scruple 
in showing that Josephus’s description of this 
catastrophe—‘“ the prose Iliad of horror, woe 
and suffering,” as it was named by one of Crowe's 
editors—is destitute of all historical authority, 
and even inconsistent with the ordinary rules of 
probable evidence. 

The personal history of the man is an impor- 
tant element in examining his veracity; and 
we shall take the facts of this as he states them 
himself. Descended from a royal and sacer- 
dotal line, he was employed on an important 
mission to Rome when he was about twenty-six 
years of age. It was about the year 61 of the 
Christian era—and Nero was the reigning 
emperor. The young envoy, instead of applying 
to the Emperor, obtained an interview wit 
Poppza, the favourite mistress of Nero, and 
contrived to secure her powerful interest. The 
readers of Roman history can need no inform a- 
tion about the character of Poppza; and they 
must be alittle astonished to learn from Josephus 
that she was eminent for piety (@eoceBij¢ yap iv). 
Through her influence the object of the mission 
was obtained. His success in diplomacy pro- 
cured promotion for Josephus on his return 
home. He was appointed Governor of the Two 
Galilees; and had no sooner entered on his 
office than he exerted all his talents to render 
himself independent of the authorities at Jeru- 
salem to whom he owed his appointment. The 
Galileans suspected that he was about to make 
some private arrangement with the Romans 
against whom they had revolted; and a vast 
multitude assembled to tear him in pieces. Ile 
clothed himself in mourning, threw ashes on his 
head, rushed into the midst of the mob, flung 
himself on the ground, acknowledged his guilt, 
professed penitence, and besought pardon. Con- 
fidence wasrestored to him—and he cleverly im- 
proved it; but a crowd of the seditious followed 
him back to his house, and'when he had secured 
himself inside he addressed them from the ter- 
race. This is one of the few instances in which 
Josephus, who had a very exalted opinion of his 
own eloquence, has neglected to report his 
speech. At its conclusion, he invited the chief 
of the insurgents to enter the house—promising 
to give him a sum of money to distribute among 
his followers. No sooner was the chief within 
the doors than he was seized, hurried to a 
remote chamber, and beaten with rods until the 
flesh was torn from his body (péypt... ra 
omhdyxva yupveca). His right hand was cut 
off and suspended from his neck; and in this 
state he was dismissed to reflect on the Syrian 
proverb which declares it dangerous to follow 
an old rat into a trap. 

Josephus tells us that hiscountrymen all along 
suspected him of a design to make a separate 
peace with the Romans, and that they believed 
this to be his sole object in asserting the inde- 
pendence ofhis province. He does not directly 
refute the imputation; but he favours us with 
some rhetorical flourishes on the strength of 
his patriotism and the purity of his motives— 
words which were most emphatically contradicted 
by his actions. We pass over his own account 
of the struggles which he underwent to main- 
tain his power against John of Giscala and Jona- 
than, theleadersofthe Hebrew and national party. 
It states in substance that he met treachery with 
treachery and falsehood with falsehood,—and 
that he was a better master of these weapons than 
his adversaries. We proceed to the time when 
Vespasian invaded Juda, and was opposed 
by Josephus at the head of a hundred thousand 
men, Such is his own storyj;—but no one 
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acquainted with Oriental literature will repose 
any confidence in the statistics of eastern histo- 
rians. With them “the sovereign of the uni- 
verse” is a king whose dominions do not exceed 
the size of the county of Rutland; and “the 
commander of myriads of warriors” a chief who 
might be able to muster a squadron of horse, 
with two, or at the most three, battalions of 
infantry. It is just as easy to talk of myriads or 
millions as of units; and if any one is curious 
to determine Josephus’s skill in this species of 
multiplication, we commend to his notice the 
enumeration of the treasures buried by Solomon 
in the Tomb of David—which he will find, in the 
‘ Antiquities,’ book ii. chap. vii., detailed with 
a minuteness that might put to shame estimates 
furnished by modern Chancellors of the Exche- 
uer, 
’ With this army, Josephus shut himself up in 
Jotopata, and endured a siege of seven weeks. 
The city was surprised and stormed during the 
night. Its citizens made a desperate resistance ; 
but Josephus at this dread crisis was nowhere 
to be found,—and we do not hear of him again 
until some days after Jotopata had been reduced 
to ashes and its few surviving inhabitants sold 
into slavery. He states that he and forty 
others found refuge in a cave—that he per- 
suaded them to kill each other—and that having 
escaped their fanaticism, he trusted to the mercy 
of the Romans. Chasles contents himself with 
rejecting this story as a mere romance ; but on 
examining it closely, we believe that we have 
found strong presumptive evidence to show that 
the confidence which Josephus showed in Ro- 
man clemency was the preconcerted result of 
deliberate treachery. In the first place, he tells 
us that he always expected pardon from the Ro- 
mans (lvyyrvwoOhceorat tapa ‘Pwpaioig mpoo- 
Soxév). He confesses that he meditated escape 
so soon as he saw the city beleaguered,—but 
was forcibly detained by the garrison. He gives 
no intimation of his whereabouts during the 
night of the assault :—and when brought before 
Vespasian, who had shown no mercy to any of 
the captives, he addressed the Emperor with a 
smile (‘Eyé\ace cai tn). The smile appears 
to us decisive evidence of a previous under- 
standing between the general and his prisoner. 

In order to understand the interview of 
Josephus with the Emperor, it is necessary to 
investigate the Jewish theory of the Messiah, 
—such as it was held during the early centuries 
of the Christian era, and as it is held by the 
rigid Talmudists. The Pharisaic and most 
orthodox belief was, that God, whenever his 
chosen people suffered oppression, would raise 
up a Messiah, or “anointed deliverer,”—who 
should restore them to liberty, independence, 
and prosperity. Such a Messiah was Moses, 
who delivered the Israelites from Pharaoh ;— 
such were several of the Shophetim, or Judges, 
who liberated them from the yoke of the 
Canaanitish nations;—such was David, who 
vanquished their worst enemies, the Philistines ; 
—such was Elijah, who overthrew the false and 
anti-national worship of Baal;—and such was 
Ezra, who led the Jews back from their cap- 
tivity in Babylon. It was part of this theory 
that each successive Messiah should be more 
powerful than his predecessors—and that each 
successive oppression should be more grievous 
and intolerable than the last. Josephus, then, 
hailed Vespasian asthe promised Messiah of final 
deliverance; and appears to have given him 
the prophetic title of “ Desire of all Nations.” 
Such a prediction was sure to win the favour of 
an ambitious general, who had already formed 
_ for revolting against Nero and placing 
1imself at the head of the empire: and such an 
application of prophecy was sure to obtain for 
Vespasian the zealous support of the Eastern 





legions, with whose religious belief mysticism 
was closely intertwined. — “ The man who has 
come | to me an empire ought not to remain 
a slave!’’ was the exclamation of Vespasian. 
Immediately the chains of Josephus were loosed. 
He took the Roman name of Flavius: and, to 
show how completely he was denationalized, 
married a captive of Tarichea, in direct viola- 
tion of the Mosaic law. He then accompanied 
Titus to the siege of Jerusalem, —pointed out 
the weak parts of the city,—superintended the 
placing of the military engines,—and vainly 
endeavoured to induce his countrymen to sur- 
render at discretion. 

Josephus has calumniated his nation by dis- 
guising and misrepresenting the motives by 
which they were actuated. He nowhere men- 
tions “ the law of zeal,” by which every indi- 
vidual Israelite was authorized to become the 
avenger of an insult offered to the majesty of 
Jehovah. Instead of this Jewish and Oriental 
principle, he ascribes the obstinate resistance 
of the Jews to ambition, to love of plunder, and 
to inexplicable madness. This misrepresenta- 
tion of motive has led him further to pervert 
facts. The very minuteness of his details of 
the horrors perpetrated by the factions in Jeru- 
salem during the siege is proof more than pre- 
sumptive that these are pure inventions. How 
could he have learned these hideous details? 
He was not present in the city :—as a renegade 
he could not have obtained any information 
from the priests, the nobles, and the patriots, 
who died with their arms in their hands. He 
does not even pretend to have had intercourse 
with the unfortunate warriors whom Titus eru- 
cified by thousands, ‘‘ until wood was wanting 
for gibbets and gibbets for carcasses.” Even 
in the agonies of death these would have hurled 
their curses on the traitor. The miserable cap- 
tives sold into slavery or reserved as victims 
for the Circus were assuredly not likely to be 
sought as companions by the denationalized 
Flavius,—whose greatest pride was that he had 
become a Roman citizen. It was necessary that 
he should malign his countrymen to vindicate 
himself. The rancour of a renegade is pro- 
verbial; — and nowhere is it more strongly 
exemplified than in the over-rated works of 
Flavius Josephus. 





Rambles in Sweden and Gottland ; with Etchings 
by the Wayside. By Sylvanus. Bentley. 
PRETENSION to wit is a worse defect than the 
want of it. The rambler before us is guilty 
of much “heavy lightness, serious vanity,”— 
rattling, page after page, through a mass of 
unintelligible allusion which we are to take, as 
we please, for local description or authorial 
persiflage. There is some vamping up, too, 
of old anecdotes in the early chapters of this 
volume. ‘These things spoil the effect of much 
that the author has to tell which might be 

worth the hearing if soberly narrated. 

The first place which our tourist visited in 
Sweden was Gottenburg ;—whence he voyaged 
by steam to Stockholm. Of the Dalecarlian 
women in that city he presents a tolerably 
good picture.— 

“ The Dalecarlians sojourning at Stockholm, during 
summer, amount probably to a couple of thousands, 
and are an extremely hardworking, civil, and trust- 
worthy set of people. They annually migrate from 
their native fastnesses for the season, hoping and 
striving for the means on which to subsist through 
their long and dreary winter. The women are 
extraordinary creatures, and possessed of the most 
indomitable industry and perseverance: they pull all 
the passage-boats that ply on the lakes round Stock- 
holm, stopped by neither weather nor distance, 
scarcely resting one whole hour out of the twelve, 
and, during the height of summer, working till within 
one of midnight. These ‘hands’ would be a close 











match to our own Deal boatwomen. ahve, = 
whom beat the best pt vente "Big — 5 crew of 
manned by French sailors, at the Havre — be 
year: a match in which gallantry to the fae — 
had nothing to do—it being one of genuine we =) 
ing, of several miles, for a considerable sum, mw 
to cause water-side gallantry to ‘ sheer off ? whe 
aquatic amazons gained the victory, to the _ 
vexation of the vanquished Havraise blue ja, ‘oo 
This scene I had the exquisite satisfaction ode 
and was told the women offered to fight the 
afterwards, for any sum they might venture on, ms 
that the lady-like overture was politely and pve dam 
refused. The Dalecarlian boatwomen wear their 4 
costume, converse in their own language, and hel 
together in quite a clannish mode :—they dun in the 
coarse linsey-woolsey petticoat, with a gay stri 
apron worked in the garment; have a kind of — 
jacket laced in front in a bodice, with siiver e rm 
holes and clasps, to which are attached shoulder sien . 
they have a head-dress of coarse woollen, edged vith 
scarlet, and in winter another larger jacket made yf 
undressed lamb’s-skin, which they wear with the Wool 
inside, and decorated with a long woollen fringe, In 
hot weather they wear a white linen bonnet trimmed 
with home-made lace. They have shoes, the soles of 
which: are filled with a couple of pounds’ weight of 
large nails,—wide red stockings complete their cos. 
tume. They are all cleanly in their petsons; and ag 
frugal, merry-hearted a set as ever were created. The 
have, without exception, the most lovely teeth I ever 
beheld; teeth so white, even, and beautifully formed 
I certainly never saw but in these hardworking crea. 
tures’ mouths; and well they try, and need, them, for 
they invariably eat bread as hard as a stone, ‘and 
could, I believe, bite the head off an iron ramrod with 
ease. The boats they work are in imitation of the 
steam-packet, having paddles and paddle-boxes, awn- 
ings, and accommodation for a dozen passengers, 
They are of ‘four Dalecarlian’ power and christened 
with various names, as the ‘Swan,’ ‘Gripen, &c,, 
other boats are worked by oars, though they are uni- 
formly ‘manned by women.’ I became exceedingly 
interested in the habits and history of this singular 
people, and resolved upon an excursion on foot into 
their country, the wildness and primitive state of 
which, I am told, is well worth viewing. The cos- 
tume has continued the same, without the slightest 
change, through a lapse of several centuries, 


The city of Wisby, once the capital of Gott- 
land, or Gothland, and focus of commercial 
wealth and enterprise, is now but a poor vil- 
lage.— 

“The winds howl through the desolate ware- 
houses and ruined cathedrals, as would be the case 
with Liverpool if the Mersey should be choked, or 
any natural convulsion destroy the out and inlet to 
the port. The genius of Trade tarries not behing 
lamenting, should her fountain be stopped, but 
hastens to fresh fields of enterprise, scarcely regret- 
ting the home she leaves without a warning, though 
it may be deserted for ever.” 


A singular bridal custom was witnessed here 
by our author; which is thus described :— 

“ The fair betrothed was married at home about 
six o’clock in the evening, and immediately after- 
wards was brought to the window, in which a number 
of lighted candles were placed, where she had to 
blush (if she could), and show herself till eleven! 
an immense crowd being gathered below, having the 
privilege, accorded by vile custom, of demanding 
her to come forward, should she be absent from it 
longer than suited their notions of propriety! The 
hero or victim in this Benedictine pillory was a cler- 
gyman, and equally public property for the night; 
I merely name this to show it is a practice from 
which the élite are not exempt. The lady was very 
bridally attired, and appeared, as I thought, part 
cularly steady under fire, never shrinking from the 
admiring volleys she received, but enfilading the 
street in return with eloquent glances, whilst the 
newly rivetted parson could scarcely be forced to the 
front, though repeatedly called for; he evidently had 
more of the ‘ white feather’about him than his more 
courageous half, gaily plumed as she was. I confes 
as a modest man, I went home guiltless of the sia 
of coveting a ‘neighbour's wife,’ whose tastes gave 
preference to the recking glare of a public illumm» 
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ee den to the pale, witching beams of the 






































boat's crew and lonely ‘honeymoon’ ; for I cannot but 
a Could be pink in this age of freedom the display might have 
hea last avoided if really as disagreeable as most of my 
: Sex (\) ge readers may well imagine it. To the 
une hard pull. fall, and foul, 
, with ‘caps to set,’ the custom must be any- 
off ; whee : but favourable, as I can imagine nothing more 
) the npr jjely to induce a man to put off the evil day than 
Mee 2 te heavy disbursement of impudence he would have 
ion tovinas make in paying the terrible penalty I have de- 
igh ibed.” 
ion me In the following citation are preserved some 
ind discreet], yemoranda of a Swedish winter :— 
ear their oy, | *The snow has fallen heavily the last week, and 
Be, and henj fled the narrow streets of Stockholm to the first 
'Y dress in the MM ‘irappa.” ‘The Miilar is frozen, and covered with 
| SAY striped MM saters and pedestrians. The sombre plumes of the 
id of leathern ish fir are weighed down with dazzling wreaths, 
ver eyelet. i ad appear singularly beautiful. The hedges have 
ulder-strapg, : altogether, and are replaced by defences 
1, edged vith rsembling alabaster ramparts. Not a wheel is to be 
et made of MM gen; in lieu of which innumerable sledges, with their 
With the wool MM iakling bells and merry little nags, give a vivacity to 
n fringe, Jy MM thescene which green leaves and sunshine failed to 
net trimmed ce, . Some few of these sledges are handsome 
, the soles of Mf snd well horsed, especially those which have Russian 
1s’ weight of MM mers; though, in the aggregate, they are short, un- 
te their cos. J syhtly vehicles, and appointed in anything but good 
sons; and ag MM ute, Sledging, when the roads are evenly covered 
rated. They with well-ploughed snow, is a delightful mode of con- 
teeth I ever MJ yevance. You experience a hearty, gleesome sensa- 
fully formed @ tin as‘you spin along through the frosty air, only 
orking creg. Mf nied a few inches from the dazzling way, nearly 
d, them, for equalling the thrill produced by a ride on the box- 
| stone, and 9 gat of the ‘Tantivy,’ or nearly-forgotten Brighton 
ramrod with J ‘Age; and that was a thrill indeed! * * 
ation of the “It is dark at three o’clock in the afternoon, and 
boxes, awn.  duk before two; the day is not fairly broke at nine 
passengers, oclock a.M., so that we have, in fact, only about five 
| christened J jours of light, in lieu of the eighteen with which we 
ripen,’ &c,, MH yeesurfeited in summer. I really prefer this wintry 
1ey are uni- #H «ren, to the incessant dazzling attack upon the eye 
exceedingly ## md nerves an excitable man must experience, when 
his singular jing in a world constantly illuminated, as is the 
mn foot into | ese with Sweden for half the year. I have felt a 













ve state of @ composure and inclination for study I could not coax 

The cos- J tobecome my guests in sunshine. It isintensely cold; 
re slightest @ cold, that your breath freezes as you walk, and 
les. wttles in gelid eloquence on the mouth from whence 
l of Gott.  #came. No consistency can save a man from the 
mmercial I Melty of ‘eating his own words,’ as he travels in 





Sweden; for they return ‘nolens volens’ to the portal 
shence they issued, and if not admitted, hang clamo- 
wusly about your moustacheand whisker, with painful 
tenacity. The effect produced by the intensely frosty 
ti,on every living thing exposed to its influence, 
sextremely curious. Raven locks become venerably 
shite or piebald, in an hour's drive; whilst your 





| poor vil- 







ate ware. 
the case 
hoked, or 
d inlet to 












10t behind sorting horse is metamorphosed into a glittering 
ped, but Hi Polar Pegasus, with a mane and muzzle waving with 
ly regret- HM Wriliants. ‘The moonlight nights are glorious! and 
g, though quite repay us for the loss of day; the heavens appear 





of meteoric radiance, and to display a greater 
proportion: of stars as the temperature lowers: to 
this witching brightness the flickering, mysterious 





sed here 














me about ™ \athernlightsadd theircharmand peculiar brilliancy. 
ely after. 1 Pedsare all but deserted on these bright occasions, 
number  “(sledges universally put in requisition for jaunts 
e had to @ “tthe snow and frozen lakes; the cold being defied 
eleven! im “despised by all alike. Our in-door resources are 
aving the  $ute of the high-dried, band-box order; consisting, 
manding nthe main, in ceremonious calls and evening parties, 
t from it @™ "than occasional ball or two, ‘pro bono ;’ when the 
‘! The noms remind you of India and the manners of Green- 
as a cler- land, the former being oppressively close as well as 
1e night; hot, and the latter, like the weather outside, at their 





wual freezing point. The display and needless out- 
ly witnessed at most of these reunions of dulness 





‘ice from 








was very } 
it, parti- 9 % formality are in sad proof of the extravagance 
rom the Yhich prevails, There are a vast number of nonde- 
ling the @ “"pt assemblages of the common orders, passing 








ilst. the uder the name of masquerades; at one of which— 
d tothe @§ *Very distinguished affair, as I was given to under- 
ntly had @ “d—I became absolutely disgusted with my old 
is more fame Terpsichore; so dingy was she in apparel, and 
confess, inmovement, The goddess was heavy at heel, 
the sin ad anything but sober; appearing as a flaunting 





r bent on business, rather than the deity of 


es gave 
i the dance and mistress of the community. ‘The 
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males, mainly Scandinavian ‘ Titmice’ and ‘Corin- 
thians,’ were the most brusque, yet solemn specimens 
of revellers it was ever my misfortune to behold. 
Nothing like a costume or even smile was to be 
seen; many appeared in hideous masks with their 
usual every-day dresses, though an equal number 
were very completely disguised by aid of punch and 
other inflammable compounds before the orgie was 
closed by authority. Ina cold shop, or café, a man 
must uncover instanter, according to the Swedish code 
of manners; in this room every one kept his hat on, 
asa matter of course. The effect was horrible ; it 
reminded one of an auction-room set to music, when 
the heads rose and fell to fierce polka strains; for 
there was all the packed, reeking, elbowing, and 
forest of ‘ shocking bad hats,’of the former scene, and 
not a jot less of calculation and bargaining. The 
women, the very nicest creatures in the universe, if 
well treated, and allowed ‘fair play,’ which they are 
not, were all frightfully masked, and ranged formally 
by themselves on seats round the room, where they 
waited the challenge to polk and punch on the part 
of the ‘Titmice.’ These heroes stalked round and 
round the market—for it struck me as being nothing 
more, nor less—‘taking stock,’ and making their 
selection of partners, indued equally with an air of 
debauched dejection and boisterous pomposity. 
Animal was palpably the prevailing attribute in the 
performers, and Silenus, turned ‘free trader,’ the 
genius of the salle. Nought more thoroughly matter- 
of-fact, or imbued with the spirit of cash and currency 
can be imagined in the philosophy of a New Orleans 
slave, or pawnbroker, than the arrangements entered 
into at Stockholm by the parties I have described. 
Cupid himself wears a cocked hat, and strings his 
bow with a stay-lace; having stipulated cautiously 
for rationsand pocket-money before he breaks ground 
or hearts! There are no impromptu or unguarded 
likes or dislikes in Scandinavian dovetailing, nothing 
like spontaneous combustion or involuntary mistakes 
are countenanced—all is precluded by overtures for 
‘ daily bread’ and ink-shed, when the amiable parties 
‘join giblets,’ without a comment being made by their 
relatives or neighbours,” - 

But this is, as we have said, the very dullest 
of jesting; and we cannot follow an author 
further who constantly plays clown—and plays 
badly.—There are scattered through the volume 
certain attempts at literature and criticism: 
some remarks on Swedish ballads and Scandi- 
navian legends, and some on our English 
writers Mr. Dickens and Sir Edward Bulwer 
Lytton. Much of this is meant to be severe— 
but the whole is worthless. In conclusion :— 
the present is a tour-book that might, from its 
subject-matter, have been made both instructive 
and amusing—but which the writer has alto- 
gethe rruined by affectation and presumption. 





The Genera of Diurnal Lepidoptera. 
Edward Doubleday, Tlusteated by W. 
Hewitson. Longman & Co, 

Tuer isno family of animals which—on account 

of their singularly beautiful colours and forms and 

graceful flight—have attracted more attention 
than butterflies. The British species have often 
been described and illustrated; butthe increased 
attention paid to Natural History by those who 
travel in foreign countries is constantly adding 
to the number of new species,—and renders it 
necessary to split up the genus Papilio of 
Linnzus into numerous other genera. Of the 
augmentations recently made to our knowledge 
of this beautiful family the most. important are 
from the East Indies :—where, we are glad to 
find, an increased attention is now paid to the 
natural products of the country of every kind. 
The object of Mr. Doubleday’s work is to give a 
description and drawing of all the known genera 
of butterflies. His position inthe British Museum 
is peculiarly favourable for this object; as in 
that institution there exists undoubtedly the 
finest collection of these insects in me To 
such a use we are glad to see these noble mate- 
rials devoted ;—and wish that works of similar 


By 
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character were more frequently undertaken by 
the officers of that establishment. The ‘plan of 
the work includes a description of the families 
and genera of the diurnal Lepidoptera, with a 
drawing of a species belonging to each genus. 
The letter-press embraces a large amount of in- 
formation on the habits, distribution, metamor- 
phoses, and varieties of these insects. On these 
points, also, the author has availed himself of 
the collection in the British Museum :—which 
contains in this department of Natural History 
(as weil as in most others) a large quantity of 
original manuscripts of great interest and on 
A list is given of all the species belonging to 
each genus,—with copious references to works 
where they are described or figured, with their 
synonyms and habitats. The drawings are 
executed by Mr. Hewitson—who is well known 
for his illustrations of British Oology ; and they 
fully sustain his character as a faithful and 
accurate Natural History artist. The work is 
brought out in Parts—each containing two 
plates; and will be completed in about thirty 
of these Parts. We hope our entomological 
friends will support Mr. Doubleday in this 
attempt to illustrate the interesting family of 
insects in question—and to make known the 
treasures of the national institution with which 
he is connected. 





Treasury of the Spanish Novelists: with Intro- 
duction and Notes—[ Tesoro de Novelistas 
Espaiiolas, §c.|. By Don Eugenio de Ochoa. 
Vol. I. Paris, Baudry. 

We lately had occasion to speak of M. Baudry’s 

collection of Spanish authors with the praise 

it deserves. Of the volumes published within 
the present year, the most interesting, perhaps, 
to the student of foreign literature, and cer- 
tainly the fullest of entertainment for ordi- 
nary readers, are those which contain speci- 
mens of the novelists. The selection of the 
works admitted into this series has been far 
from indiscriminate: and the choice has, we 
think, been made on sufficient grounds of pre- 
ference. The mass of the whole collection, 
however, in spite of its selectness, is too consi- 

derable to be examined at once, even in a 

summary manner. For the present, we must 

confine ourselves to the contents of the first 
division, consisting of several independent works, 
which are also published in a separate form by 

M. Baudry. 

What has already been said of the service 
rendered by this edition to all who, unfurnished 
with leisure to hunt out old books or with long 
pone to buy them when found, still desire to 

now something of the flower of Spanish genius, 
may be ma with especial propriety to the 
articular series now before us. The earlier 
impressions of not a few of the novels collected 
here are seldom to be found; the modern re- 
— of even the better known amongst them 
ave not been frequent;—and most of these, 

too, are nearly as scarce in England as the 
originals. We must, therefore, feel, obliged to 
a publisher who age to us at onee, in an 
inviting form, and at a very moderate price, so 
copious a selection of these amusing works,—to 
collect the older copies of which, in their dis- 
persed and often imperfect condition, would 
require an expense of time, diligence, and money 
that few but professed book-fanciers are likely 
to give. 

The reader who would profit by these assist- 
ances may, however, be advised to look at these 
compositionsin a point of view somewhat different 
from that of the editor, Don Eugenio de Ochoa. 
He has shown, we think, more judgment in 
collecting these novels than just criticism in his 
comments prefixed to the collection. Measured 
by a certain standard of what he thinks a novel 
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should be, he finds the older Spanish works 
under this title exceedingly defective ; and after 
*Don Quixote’—which we are glad to see ex- 
cepted from the general depreciation—can dis- 
cover little that is satisfactory in the whole 
remaining compass of Spanish prose fiction. 
On the whole, he appears to think the chivalry 
romances—which do not enter into the present 
series—the only very considerable inventions 
of which it can boast; and, regarding the short- 
comings of all the specimens of other kinds, 
when contrasted with certain productions in 
later times elsewhere, he laments the poverty 
of his country in this department. 

A foreigner should differ with great hesitation 
from a native, especially when the native is a 
Spaniard, and is speaking not in praise of his 
country’s superiority. In thisinstance, however, 
the editor has sufficiently explained his views to 
throw our dissent on the grounds of his criti- 
cism. The Spanish novela is something, we 
know, wholly Tifferent from such models as the 
genius of Fielding, Rousseau, De Staél, or Scott 
may have renderedcurrent. But this difference, 
we apprehend, is no absolute reason for censure: 
—the older style is not to be despised, if it fulfil 
what may be called its natural conditions, al- 
though it may exhibit abundance of wants when 
compared with something of a more ambitious 
class. ‘The modern novel or romance in its 
perfection is, no doubt, a higher kind of work 
altogether: fuller, more varied in structure and 
materials, penetrating more deeply into human 
thoughts, and describing in a more picturesque 
way persons and places. But the earlier species 
of fictions have not the less a merit and character 
of their own; which it would seem to be a mis- 
take to estimate by contrasting them with the 
best works on a totally different plan, and of 
greater pretensions, Compared with some mo- 
dern masterpiece, called also a novel, and taking 
its qualities as an absolute rule, the Spanish 
novela,—as well as the best piece of Boccaccio or 
Sacchetti,—may appear a very thin, faulty, and 
artless performance. This, however, is not 
exactly the way in which we would have them 
viewed. ‘Tounderstand—still more to enjoy—a 
literary work of what kind soever, the reader 
must be content to possess himself of what it 
really was intended to be, instead of standing 
aloof from it on some ground of his own 
choosing, and testing it by a reference to some- 
thing of which the author had no idea. 

The present collection comprises specimens of 
two only of the four main classes into which 
Spanish prose fiction may be divided. There 
are none of the /ibros de caballerias, or chivalric 
romances; of which the editor promises some 
specimens in afuture series. Nor are there any 
novelas pastoriles or heroycas—pastoral or heroic 
romances: such as the ‘ Galatea,’ the ‘ Persiles 
y Sigismunda’ of Cervantes, the ‘Diana’ of 
Montemayor, and other renowned books of this 
high-flown class,—which was attempted with 
partial success by our own Sidney in his ‘Ar- 
cadia.’ There remain, and will be found in M. 
Baudry’s Treasury, the two following species :— 
the novela, properly so called ; in which such in- 
cidents of a strange, pleasing, or pathetic cast 
as belong to love and adventure—in short, the 
materials of romance as the wordis usually under- 
stood,—are presented without much intricacy in 
a style more or less ornamented. Itis akind of 
composition nearly resembling the serious and 
sentimental of the Italian novelle: with certain 
differences of character belonging to the national 
tone and language, but not essentially distinct 
from them. Of this class the most eminent 
examples may be found in the novelas ejem- 
plares of Cervantes, and those which are in- 
serted in his ‘Don Quixote.’ Some of great 
elegance and ingenuity are met with in the 





miscellanies of Lope de Vega, and of Mont- 
alvan. The other species is more purely of 
Castilian origin :—the novela de costumbres, as 
we shall term it. In this the range of subject 
is extensive, and all classes of life appear in 
succession; but the main thread of all is con- 
nected with the fortunes of some adventurer, 
generally of the lowest class, whose various dis- 
asters and successes, with more or less of a 
roguish cast, bring a variety of characters on the 
scene, and give scope for iseateins portraiture 
and satirical remark. An important branch of 
this class consists of the novels en el gusto pica- 
resco, in which feats of dexterous imposture, and 
the tricks and shifts of vagabond life—which in 
old Spain formed a peculiar and prominent feature 
in its social condition—supply the interest of the 
story. Still beyond these, are others (like 
the ‘ Vida del Gran Tacaiio,’ by Quevedo), in 
which the incidents and style are marked by a 
certain ludicrous exaggeration ; and the sketches, 
becoming mere caricature, cease to give, what 
the true picaron novel affords, a lively picture 
of real forms of life and manners. The merit 
of these extravaganzas is to be sought, we be- 
lieve, in the racy satirical tone which the ini- 
tiated find in their grotesque combinations, 
quibbles and plays upon words, puzzling at times 
even to the native reader, and in hyperboles of 
vast dimensions applied to the meanest subjects. 
But of this class we must speak with diffidence: 
—as itis very doubtful whether the full pith 
and taste of such whimsical compounds can be 
extracted by any foreign reader, much less 
thoroughly enjoyed. In the collection now 
before us, there is one specimen only of 
this peculiar sort—a very short noveleta by 
an anonymous author; which the editor thinks 
quite incomprehensible to foreigners, adding 
that few Spaniards would probably now be able 
to understand it much better, “ although they 
should read it with attention.” 

These, however, are the caricatures and 
excesses ofa style which, in itself though coarse, 
is genial and full of curious entertainment. 
How much life there is in this peculiarly Spanish 
invention, and how excellent its treatment may 
become, was made known to all Europe by the 
‘Gil Blas’ of Le Sage, who drew the idea of that 
inimitable tale from a Spanish original—the ‘ Vida 
del Escudero Marcos de Obregon’ ;—although 
it is now pretty certain that he did not, as cer- 
tain rabid Castilians, with the Padre Ysla at 
their head, would contend, steal the whole book 
from one of their authors, and then destroy the 
original to conceal his theft. Le Sage’s tale 
will give any one some general idea of the 
method of Spanish novels in this class; although 
the outlines — which, in the original, have a 
peculiar humour and vein of observation upon 
characters especially belonging to the soil—are 
filled up by the French author with French wit 
of the brightest kind, Parisian incidents, interests 
and personages. 

To deplore the poverty of a literature which 
has produced a branch so fertile in genuine 
mirth, and so truly original as this is, may be 
deemed curious in a Spanish critic, when it is 
remembered how very few really new inventions 
are to be met with in the whole compass of the 
belles lettres. Nor can we agree with Don 
Eugenio, in regarding the best existing speci- 
mens of this kind of novel as imperfect essays, 
which it required the progress of a higher culti- 
vation, and the “facilities given by printing,” 
to improve into finished works of Art. To the 
eye of genial criticism, which can look beyond 
the limits of a prevailing taste, they will be found, 
we think, as complete in their way as any of the 
more composite works of later times and other 
countries. It is not fair to complain of their 
wanting qualities found in other works of 





fiction, if it appear that w +a: 
tend and nat has been ohio aid 
we think, may be truly asserted of the b 
specimens of the class, The author simpl ey 
tends to offer for our entertainment rep a 
of some wanderer’s career through the = 
courses of a dependent and precarious life 
snatching by the way such glimpses of characte 
as may present themselves in that irre ules 
progress. His claim to applause must be a 
mined by the manner in which this task is fal 
filled :—the merit of the genus itself, by thede, ‘ 
to which a successful fulfilment of this task 
is qualified to produce a genial and vivaciow 
whole. The success of many authors has be ; 
sufficient, we think, to entitle them to the “eo . 
of having founded a complete and guaies if 
humble, school of fiction—which it would be 
unjust to reproach with falling short of the 
master-pieces of later invention, 

The Sentimental novel was not otic. 
nated by the Castilians. The species = 
earlier brought to high perfection in Ita} 
which was their teacher in this department 
Whatever is peculiar in the Spanish works will 
be found in the colour given to the foreign novel 
and in the inventiveness applied to enrich it 
The eminence of the Castilian novelists in the 
last-named quality was better known, both to 
England and to France, two centuries since 
than it now may be. Their stories were a mine 
from which the dramatist of both countries drew 
largely for materials. Readers acquainted with 
Spanish books will find many old acquaintances 
in the plays of Moliére, Beaumont and Fletcher, 
and in several other authors, indeed, of both 
countries from 1650 to the beginning of the cen- 
tury following. In the touching, fanciful, or 
surprising incidents of these tales, the Spanish 
genius displayed to great advantage its romantic 
fertility; and in this respect they may stand, 
without fearing comparison, beside the rich 
stores of the Italian novellieri. 

The first place in the volume now before usis 
occupied by one of the earliest of this school. ‘ £/ 
Abencerraje’, by Antonio de Villegas, is desery- 
ing of this place, not only asone of the oldestnovels 
existing in Castilian, but also as the parent of 
many others, some by distinguished names:— 
the beautiful Moorish tale, for instance, Monte- 
mayor’s ‘ Diana,’ is regarded as an imitation, 
though an improved one, of this model. It de- 
scribes a strife of knightly honour and generosity 
between Christian and Moorish cavaliers; in 


which noble contest, through certain chances of | 


war and other incidents, simply and n aturally re- 
lated, the Castilian wins the advantage, and makes 
becoming use of his victory. The language is pure 
and expressive, with less of ornament than was 


thought appropriate to later novels of this class, | 


—which are now chiefly perused by the few who 


still read them for the sake of their exquisite | 


diction. 

The next in the series is the ‘ Patraiiuelo,’ or 
‘Storyteller,’ of Juan de Timoneda, first pub- 
lished in 1576—a succession of twenty short 
tales, following each other without any attempt 
at connexion, borrowed from various sources: 
many Italian, some Arabic, with here and 
there a story from Valerius Maximus. There is 
little to recommend this author beyond his anti- 
quity, and a certain artless sincerity of manner, 
agreeable enough when he og ee to fall upon 
a subject of interest—which, however, is not 
always the case. 

We next come to a new species, and a greater 
name—Mendoza; whose ‘ Life of Lazarillo de 


Tormes’ was the first of those numerous stories of 


adventure in low life described above as belong- 
ing especially to Spanish literature. Not only 
is it the earliest of its class, but in some of the 
best qualities belonging to the class it has never 
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ards been surpassed. The authorship of 
Yendoza is not certainly proved. The work, sup- 
ed to be a youthful flourish of the same pen 
toda traced the grand historical epi- 

* of ‘The War of Grenada,’ was first pub- 

shed anonymously at Antwerp in 1553; and 

sit Was condemned by the Inquisition on its 
pearance in Spain, the paternity of the work 
wot never be safely owned by any one in credit 
there. We should be loth to believe that any 
one else had written this rare fragment : and the 
circumstance of its remaining incompleted by 
the author, in spite of its popularity, suiting 
yith the occupation of Mendoza in graver 
affairs, and the risk of one in his exalted place 
ursuing a theme which had provoked the Holy 
Oitice, strengthens the universal opinion that 
the first part of ‘ Lazarillo was written by him 
yhile a student In Salamanca. As the story 
ireaks off abruptly, and no desire was shown 
py its concealed author to finish it, others ven- 
tured to undertake the office; and éwo second 
swere published, at different intervals—one 
by an unnamed author also, at Antwerp, in 
155; another by Luna Castellafio, nearly a 
éntury later (1652), in Paris, it is supposed, 
hough under the imprint of Zaragoza. Both 
these second parts are inserted in M. Baudry’s 
dition; and, as matters of curiosity, it may be 
yell to have them preserved—all older — 
being now scarce. They are utterly worthless 
ss continuations of the first part; the excellence 
of which their inferiority only serves to render 
more conspicuous. One of them (the Antwerp 
publication) is a mass of the most puerile im- 
probabilities ;—and, curiously enough, both of 
these additions to the best piece, perhaps, of 
its class, are inferior to the ordinary run of such 
compositions. 

Of its kind, Mendoza’s novel may be regarded 
asaperfect specimen. The story of the orphan 
beggar boy thrown upon the world in his earliest 
childhood, to help himself how he can, is simple 
enough. He is represented as giving to some 
casual listener an account of the various services 
in which he sought a living, and of what he 
saw and endured in them,—the “business of 
hungering,” as Jean Paul terms it, occupying 
the chief place throughout. But what distinct- 
ness in the figures !—what a consummate know- 
ledge of those significant trifles that make the 
picture as lively as life itself!—what a study of 
characters, each different, each full of nature, 
but such nature as no country but Spain could 
exhibit!—the stupid, covetous curate, the harsh 
and importunate blind beggar, and that sublime 
incorporation of Castilian dignity and famine— 
thepenniless escudero, who disposes his cloak with 
anoble air, and goes forth fasting with a stoical 
affectation of content and good cheer that is the 
very triumph of pretentious and coxcombical 
nisery !—Not less characteristic, ifless amusing, 
isthe impudent cheating buldero, or pardoner, 
whose devices are as freely exposed as those of the 
worthy of the same trade in Heywood’s ‘ Four P’s.’ 
Theclosing scene of the fragment, which is broken 
off at a more comfortable turn in Lazarillo’s for- 
tunes, reveals some curious features of the man- 
ners and morals in an archiepiscopal city of the 
sixteenth century, with a boldness which, no 
doubt, was one cause of the censure of the 
book by the Inquisition.* All the figures in 
this little book have the property which belongs 
only to such as true genius can evoke. They 
are as vivid and amusing now as when they first 





* The issue of this prohibition is curious enough. It was 
found that no precautions could keep the forbidden book 
out of Spain :—the copies printed in Flanders were smug- 
sled in, and circulated in great numbers. Llereupon, as it 
Was of no use to try to stifle the work, it was resolved to 
render it harmless; and a castrated edition was prepared 
under the auspices of the Holy Office. Its first appearance, 
thus reformed, was at Madrid, 1573; but the original ver- 
tion kept its place with readers, in spite of the authorities. 





sprung to life; although the whole form of 
society in which their originals flourished have 
long since disappeared from the world. 

The first evening in the Esquire’s ‘‘ house of 
hunger” is thus described: Lazarillo was en- 
gaged in the street soon after daybreak, and 
has to follow his new master for hours through 
the city, without having or seeing anything of a 
meal. In the afternoon— 

We arrived at a house, before which my master 
stopped, and I did the same; when he, throwing 
back the skirt of his cloak over his left shoulder, 
took a key from his sleeve, and opened the door. 
We entered the dwelling, the passage to which was 
dark and sombre-looking to a degree that made you 
shudder as you went in; although the premises inside 
contained a small court and rooms of tolerable size. 
As soon as we had entered one of these, he takes off 
his cloak; and after he had inquired whether my 
hands were clean or not, we both fell to shaking and 
folding of it; after which, and carefully blowing the 
dust off a bench that was at hand, he laid it there: 
this being done, he seated himself upon it, and 
began to question me in minute detail, asking where 
I was born, and how I came to this city? I gave 
him a longer account in reply than I could have 
liked, since it seemed a more suitable time for or- 
dering me to get ready the table and to pour the soup 
into the porringers than for inquiries of this sort. 
Nevertheless, 1 satisfied him concerning my per- 
sonal history with the best lies I could invent; telling 
all the good of myself I could think, and keeping 
silence on other matters which, methought, were not 
fit subjects for chamber conversation, This being 
over, he remained in the same composure for awhile; 
and I saw at once the signs were unpromising, for 
though it was already nearly two o’clock, he showed 
no more inclination to eat than does a dead man. In 
addition to this, I reflected on this keeping of the 
door locked; and also that I could not hear, either 
below or overhead, the steps of any living creature 
within doors. All I had yet seen were mere walls, 
without a sight of stool or chopping-block, bench or 
table; nor even the matter of a chest, such as that 
which figured in the former part of my story. In 
short, it seemed like a house enchanted. While 
this was passing in my mind, he said to me, “ Boy, 
hast thou eaten already ?”—“ No, Sir,” I answered, 
“ for it had not struck eight when I first met with 
your honour.”—“ Because, although it was thus 
early, I had myself already breakfasted; and when- 
ever I take anything at such an hour, I would have 
thee know that I continue thus until night: where- 
fore pass the time over as thou canst, and afterwards 
we will have supper.” 

No supper, however, has the poor Esquire to 
bestow or to eat; and he is fain to take a share 
of some fragments of bread which Lazarillo had 
still in store, the fruits of his yesterday’s begging. 
The master’s conflict between the yd to eat 
and the shame of seeming hungry is hard 
enough on this and other occasions, when he 
ravenously profits by Lazarillo’s skill in col- 
lecting alms, while covering his necessities under 
a show of indifferent curiosity. He now pre- 
tends to desire a taste of the bread only because 
the boy seems to find it peculiarly good and 
savoury,—at another time, ‘ to see him eat so 
handsomely”’ gives him an appetite himself, full 
though he declares that he is already. All this 
is told in the richest vein of grave comedy ; 
but the scenes are too long for extraction. We 
must be content with a sketch of the morning 
exit of this famished householder, after a sup- 
perless night passed on a few miserable boards, 
and empty of even the hope of breaking his 
fast.— 

When it was morning we rose; and he fell to 
brushing ‘and shaking his drawers and jerkin, coat 
and cloak, in which I helped what little I could; 
then he dressed himself leisurely, and with the ut- 
most seeming contentment. When I had handed him 
water for his hands and face, he combed himself, and 
girt on his sword with his belt, and while putting it 
on he said to me, “ Ah, boy! if thou didst but know 
what a piece of metal is this !—there is not in all the 





world a mark of gold for which I would exchange it ; 
fer so it is, that of all the many blades Antonio 
forged, there was never one to which he could give a 
temper so quick as this has :"—and, drawing it from 
the scabbard, he tried it on his finger, saying, “ Ob- 
serve its edge: I will undertake with this to cut 
through a lock of wool.” “ And I,” so I muttered 
to myself, “ with these teeth of mine, although not 
of tempered steel, to do as much with a quartern 
loaf.” He returned it to the sheath, and girt on the 
belt, with a great string of beads fastened thereupon, 
—and then, with a composed step and upright body, 
making both with that and with his head many dainty 
motions, throwing the corner of his cloak now over 
his shoulder, now under his arm, and resting his right 
hand on his hip, he sallied forth from the door, say- 
ing, “ Lazarillo, look thou to the house, while I go to 
hear mass ; and make the bed, and gg down te the 
river which runs below yonder, to fill the pitcher with 
water, and lock the door first, that no one may get in 
to rob us of anything; and leave the key here in the 
chink, so that I may be able to let myself in should 
I return meanwhile.” And thus down the street he 
went; with an appearance and carriage so debonair, 
that any one who knew nothing of him would have 
thought he must for sure be some near relation of 
the Conde de Arcos, or at least his privy gentleman 
of the wardrobe. 

This celebrated novel is followed by ‘ La Pi- 
cara Justina,’—a work of great vogue in its day, 
as the existence of translations into nearly all 
the other European languages may attest. It 
is a kind of pendant to the still more famous 
‘Life of Guzman de Alfarache,’ by Aleman; 
being intended to pourtray the female par ex- 
cellence of the class of which that arch-rogue 
was the male type. As a composition, however, 
the ‘ Life of Justina’ falls some degrees below 
that of the male hero of knavery :—although 
it by no means deserves the contemptuous 
sentence with which Bouterwek despatches 
it. From the terms he uses, it seems probable 
that he was too much disgusted with the tedious, 
conceited pedantry of the opening to read fur- 
ther:—in the body of the tale we think he 
would have found matter deserving of a more 
favourable report than he has given. There is, 
indeed, a quantity of fulsome verbiage and dry 
quibbling throughout the whole narrative; but 
it also contains passages abounding in the 
comedy of rascaldom, and displays a know- 
ledge of the sleights and practices of its female 
professors that is somewhat astounding in an 
author whose real title was Fray Andres, a 
monk of the order of St. Dominick.* Amongst 
its richest passages we may name the instruc- 
tion given by the worthy parents of Justina, 
hostellers by profession, to herself and her 
sisters, on the mystery of tavern keeping, as it 
was understood in Madrid or Toledo in the 
sixteenth century. The several lectures and 
illustrated maxims given out by father and 
mother, each unfolding a different class of 
“tricks upon travellers” and guests, are curi- 
ously rich in that species of humour of which 
we have a specimen in Swift's ‘ Advice to Ser- 
vants.’ Much invention and skill are shown in 
developing the various processes through which, 
and the several feats by which, Justina became 
a finished she-rogue and arch-betrayer :—the 
manner of the book, however, is so Recsied. 
and the effect of every part depends so much 
on a series of preceding touches, that it would 
be impossible to give a fair idea of its faults or 
merits by any extracts we could offer within the 
limits of these columns. There is enough in 
this book of what may be called the romance of 
trickery ;—there are lineaments striking enough, 
of the strange figures swarming in the back- 
ways of life in Old Spain, to reward the reader 
for the pains of toiling through a waste of 
rubbish, stale learning and far-fetched plea- 





* The work appeared under the pseudonym of ‘ El Liceni- 
rado Francisco Lopez de Ubeda,’ 
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santries, which he must encounter on the way}; 
and for the exceeding difficulty of mastering 
the text, which, after all his endeavours, will be 
apt at times to puzzle him. It may be some 
consolation to be told that the most cramped 
passages are those which are the least worth 
studying ; and that the best parts of the tale 
will generally be found quite accessible to any 
good Castilian scholar. All the novels del gusto 
picaresco, it may be observed, require in the 
reader a degree of aye far exceeding 
what may be needed to enjoy nearly every 


other description of Spanish books. 
The volume is well closed with a pleasant little 
story by Tirso de Molina (Fray Gabriel Tellez) 


entitled ‘Zos Tres Maridos burlados’—‘ The 
three husbands tricked’—of which our fair 
readers will be apt to blame us for not render- 
ing some account, by way of instruction, or 
pour encourager les autres. °This we should 
gladly do, were there room for further descrip- 
tion or extract. As it is, we must refer all 
curious inquirers to the original, which will 
be found very comfortable reading :—and 
also postpone our remarks on the treatment 
which the softer sex usually meet with in 
Spanish tales of an unsentimental cast, and on 
other characteristics calling for a brief notice, 
to the next occasion, when we may have to give 
an account of some remarkable productions of 
a later period, collected in the second volume of 
M. Baudry’s Treasury. 





Researches on the Chemistry of Food. By Justus 
Liebig, M.D., &c. Edited by William Gre- 
gory, M.D. ‘Taylor & Walton. 

Ovr knowledge of any of the vital processes is 

exceedingly limited. It may indeed be safely 

affirmed that, notwithstanding the careful re- 
searches of the anatomist and the minute in- 
vestigations of the physiologist, we are in 
ignorance of all those processes of assimilation 
and change which are constantly going on to 
maintain animal organization in a healthful 
condition. Any researches tending in the re- 
motest degree to advance our knowledge of any 
one of these must prove of the utmost value. 
To inquiries like those of Baron Liebig we 
must look as the only means by which the re- 
medial art is to be removed out of the condition 
of uncertainty in which it has for centuries 
remained. Our only hope of arriving at any 
accurate knowledge of the phenomena of dis- 
ease rests on those investigations which are 
directed to examine the chemical conditions of 
organized structures in various states. When 
we shall know the operations of increased animal 
heat, as manifested in fever, in altering the 
order of combination of those elements that 
constitute the solid parts of animals,—when}we 
shall learn the chemical changes which take 
place in the blood and muscular fibre by any 
conditions to which the animal may be ex- 

"ar ay shall have acquired (such know- 

edge is evidently within the limits over which 

human intelligence may safely pursue its curious 
search) the means of restoring the chemical 
conditions necessary to health—then, and not 
till then, will medicine be exalted to the state 
of a true science, instead of being, as it now 
is, a conjectural art surrounded by empiricism 
and doubt. 

In his ‘ Animal Chemistry’ Liebig certainly 
opened up a new path of inquiry,—though in 
pursuing it himself he ran into many errors; 
and these being detected, have thrown doubt 
on all his conclusions. Weeding, however, that 
work of its errors, much remains behind which 
bears the strong impress of truth—a testimony 
to the high talent and industry of its author, 
and of the utmost value to science. In pre- 
paring a new edition, finding himself surrounded 


by enemies eager to resent the uncourteous 
manner in which he has attacked them for find- 
ing errors in his own works, the Giessen pro- 
fessor has been led to examine anew many of 
the investigations on which his (often) hasty 
inductions have been founded. These new 
investigations have led to new discoveries :— 
and to these this publication is entirely devoted. 

The interest of these ‘ Researches on the 
Chemistry of Food’ turns on the existence of 
some substances in the animal organism which, 
with one exception, have not hitherto been 
detected. These are Kreatine—discovered in 
1835 by Chevreul, although its existence has 
been doubted by Berzelius and others,—Krea- 
tinine Sarcosine and Inosinic acid. Each of 
these substances, according to Liebig, plays a 
very important part in the animal economy. 
Notwithstanding the elaborate examination to 
which this distinguished chemist has submitted 
these compound bodies, and the argument 
which he brings forward in support of his view 
that these principles exist ready formed in the 
flesh and blood of animals, it appears to us that 
their existence, except as the results of decom- 
position effected by the processes to which the 
organized matters have been submitted, is some- 
what doubtful. The researches on the inorganic 
constituents of flesh and blood have, we think, 
a far higher value. These are questions, how- 
ever, which must be left for chemists themselves 
to decide. The practical applications of these 
‘Researches’ are of great value—and in many 
points claim the attention of all domestic eco- 
nomists. An extract or two from this portion 
of the volume will be read with interest.— 

“When finely chopped flesh is extracted with 
cold water, it loses the whole of the albumen con- 
tained in it The fibrinous residue, after being well 
washed with cold water, if boiled with water is found 
to be perfectly tasteless ; it is clear that all the sapid 
and odorous constituents of flesh exist in the flesh 
itself in the soluble state, and consequently, when it 
is boiled, are transferred to the soup. The smell 
and taste of roasted flesh arise from the soluble 
constituents of the juice, which have undergone a 
slight change under the influence of the higher tem- 
perature. Flesh which has been rendered quite 
tasteless by boiling with water, acquires the taste and 
all the peculiarities of roasted flesh when it is 
moistened and warmed with a cold aqueous infusion 
of raw flesh which has been evaporated till it has 
acquired a dark brown celour. All sorts of flesh are 
alike in this respect ; the sapid and odorous consti- 
tuents are present in the roasted flesh in solution, or 
in the soluble state. The liquid which is obtained by 
lixiviation of different kinds of flesh with cold water, 
after it has been heated to boiling, and the albumen 
thus coagulated, possesses in all cases the well-known 
general flavour of soup ; but each kind, individually, 
has besides this, a peculiar taste, which recalls the 
taste and smell of the different sorts of flesh ; inso- 
much that, when to boiled beef, for example, the 
concentrated cold aqueous infusion of roe deer veni- 
son or of fowl is added, and the whole warmed to- 
gether, the beef cannot then be distinguished by the 
taste from the venison or the fowl. A slight addition 
of lactic acid (a very little fresh sauerkraut, for ex- 
ample) or of chloride of potassium, which is an 
invariable constituent of all infusions of flesh, 
heightens the piquancy of the flavour of meat; as on 
the other hand, an alkaline liquid, or the addition of 
blood, renders the soup or infusion of meat utterly 
insipid and mawkish.” 

Again, on the best method of boiling meat 
Liebig gives the following.— 

“ Tf the flesh intended to be eaten be introduced 
into the boiler when the water is in a state of brisk 
ebullition, and if the boiling be kept up for some 
minutes, then so much cold water added as to reduce 
the temperature of the water to 165° or 158°, and 
the whole kept at this temperature for some hours, 
all the conditions are united which give to the flesh 
the quality best adapted to its use as food. When 
it is introduced into the boiling water, the albumen 





immediately coagulates from the surface inwards, 





and in this state forms a crust or PO neg 
longer permits the external water Ape dare no 
the interior of the mass of flesh. But the te a 
ture is gradually transmitted to the interioe 
there effects the conversion of the raw flesh pa 
state of boiled or roasted meat. The flesh retain +3 
juiciness, and is quite as agreeable to the taste oy 
can be made by roasting; for the chief part of - 
sapid constituents of the mass is retained under a 
circumstances, in the flesh. If we reflect that the 
albumen of the juice of flesh begins to coagulate : 
105°5 and that it is completely coagulated at fr 
(Berzelius), it might be supposed that it would n, 
be necessary in cooking of flesh to expose it ro 
higher temperature than 140°. But, at that te; “ 
perature the colouring matter of the blood is - 
yet coagulated; the flesh indeed is eatable, but whe 
it contains blood, it acquires, under these oom. 
stances a bloody appearance, which it ouly rime 
when it has acquired throughout the mass a tempen. 
ture of 150° to 158°.” 

There are so many curious subjects and 
practical applications in this small volume, that 
it will well repay attentive reading. 





The Life of Percy Bysshe Shelley. By Thomas 
Medwin. 


(Second Notice.} 

Ovr article on this subject last week sufficiently 
states the ground of Shelley’s quarrel with the 
world. More sinned against than sinning, he 
had been “cradled into poetry by wrong.” In 
song he found relief from suffering. In the 
bitterness of his spirit, he even indulged a 
satiric vein. He was at pains to indite an ana- 
thema against the Lord Chancellor—but, with 
characteristic forbearance, neither sent it to its 
object nor published it. Rightly, his biographer 
states of this curse, that “ our English Juvenal 
Churchill's, and Byron’s satires, were mere gnat- 
bites compared with the scorpion stings which, 
ringed with fire, Shelley inflicted.” The poet, it 
is known, sought solace in a second marriage— 
which was more happy than his first. The 
daughter of Godwin and Mary Wollstonecraft 
had, as it were, been specially educated for him, 
With her, in July 1814, he left London; and 
embarking in an open boat from Dover reached 
Calais—and thence Paris. Resolving, then, to 
walk through France, he visited Charenton, 
Neufchatel, Lucerne, and Brunen ;—after which 
he returned to England, and arrived in London 
in August. The journey had been a painful 
one,—and rather impaired than improved his 
health. In his six weeks’ absence he had spent 
sixty pounds—and was harassed both in mind 
and body. Capt. Medwin describes him as suf- 
fering “the horrors of destitution.” To supply 
his need by means of a profession, he now un- 
dertook to walk a hospital—and became thus 
acquainted with death and disease. But the 
year 1815 brought hope.— 





“The Shelley settlement, which is well known by 7 


lawyers, and quoted as a masterpiece of that legal 
casuistry called an entail, was found to contain an 
ultimate limitation of the reversion of the estates to 
the grandfather. A celebrated conveyancer, I believe 
the friend whom I have already mentioned ina former 
part of these memoirs, has the credit of having made 
this important discovery; and the consequence was, 
the fee simple of the estate, after his father’s death, 
was vested in Shelley. He was thus enabled to dis 
pose of it by will as he pleased; and not only this, 
he had the means of raising money to supply his 
necessities. Sir Timothy was well aware of his son's 
position, but was not prepared for the discovery of 
it. The news fell upon him like a thunderbolt; he 
was furious; but being desirous of benefitting his family, 
by the advice of a solicitor, made some arrangement; 
but whether on a post obit, or what terms, I know 
not, with Shelley, for an annuity of eight hundred 
pounds a-year.” 

With an income of 800/. a-year, the poet was 
rich,—and might now indulge his taste : but it 
would appear that, after all, his annuity was net 
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however, isa point still involved | 


is 
ton ” His position was remarkable. 
|. mind thad, with the exception of his classic 
a grown up entirely under modern in- 
” It was not to the romances and chi- 

” of the middle ages—not to our earlier 
be oetry—that Shelley was primarily in- 
iebted ‘a inspiration ; but to German writers 
ind the poet of Southey ;—to which he sub- 
sequently added that of Coleridge and Words- 
yorth. These authors had all appeared in the 
nidst of a revolutionary epoch—and had each 
eriod taken an antagonist position. The 

tof the time had passed through them to 
Salley and, like them, he denounced the 
abuses which he had felt andseen. He was, as 
it were, ordained to be the last poet of a revo- 
jutionary cycle,—in whom its results were to be 
wmmed up. Hence it is that he has borne 
the fullest measure of blame. After the loud- 
ngued denial of all good in reigning customs 
and systems uttered in the ‘Queen Mab’—not 
yithout hope, nevertheless, for the future — 
Shelley’s indignation subsided, and his mind gra- 
jually took a calmer tone: one, indeed, not only 
calm but solemn—as witness his fine and almost 
gered poem of ‘Alastor.’ In this beautiful 
piece he indulges without restraint his aspira- 
tions after the Ideal, but associates their fulfil- 
ment with the Death from which he had es- 
caped:—for, as we learn from Mrs. Shelley, the 

thad had only too just reason to fear that, 
about this period, he was dying of consumption. 
But the symptoms of pulmonary disease which 
had alarmed him suddenly vanished ; and his 
health was still further improved by his residence 
near the Lake of Geneva in the summer of 1816. 
lord Byron was there, with his young physician, 
Polidori :—and this was the first meeting of our 

t with the noble Childe. The Campagne 
Mont Allegre, or Chapuis, where Shelley resided, 
lay immediately at the foot of Diodati, Lord 
Byron’s villa,—being separated from it by only 
a vineyard. 

“At the extremity of the terrace, is a secure little 
port, belonging to the larger villa, and here wasmoored 
the boat which formed so much the mutual delight 
ad recreation of the two poets. It was keeled and 
dinker-built, the only one of the kind on the lake; 
aud which, although Mr. Moore says it * was fitted 
tostand the usual squalls of the climate,’ was to my 
nind ill-adapted for the navigation, for it drew too 
much water, and was narrow and crank. I saw it 
two years after lying a wreck, and half submerged, 
though (like Voltaire’s pen of which hundreds have 
been sold as original to Englishmen at Ferney) there 
vas at that time a chaloupe at Geneva that went by 
thename of Byron’s. The real boat was the joint 
property of the two poets, and in this frail vessel 
Shelley used to brave at all hours Bises which none 
of the barques could face. These north-easters are 
terrific; they follow the course of the lake, and in- 
ceasing in violence as they drive along in blackening 
gusts, spread themselves at last on the devoted town 
to which they are real pestilences.”’ 

Inthe ‘Hymn to Intellectual Beauty’—as after- 
wards in his poem of ‘ Mont Blanc,’ written about 
this time—we remark Shelley’s enfranchisement 
fom his early doubts, and the growing influence 
his Platonic readings,—with which also he 
appears to have indoctrinated Byron. Capt. 
Medwin in his remarks on these has done 
justice to Shelley; but in talking of the Pan- 
theism of Wordsworth and Coleridge, and the 
wintelligible systems of Kant, Fichte, Schel- 
ling and Hegel, delivers himself unconsciously 
fmuch exploded prejudice. It was now, in- 
deed, that Shelley conceived a new kind of 
petry—the Poetry of Ideas according to Plato. 
Abandoning the Terrific, he had transferred his 
illegiance to Love and Beauty. ‘ The Revolt 
‘Islam’ was written at Marlow in 1817, and 
pinted in the same year; in which also the 


at one 


“Rosalind and Helen,’ and some minor lyrics, 


together with a pamphlet, now lost, on the 
Princess Charlotte’s death, entitled ‘ The Hermit 
of Marlow.’ Shelley’s name is still remembered 
in this place—as his biographer found on visit- 
ing it.— 

“ The inhabitants,” says Capt. Medwin, “are proud 
of having harboured the poet, and counted him 
among their number. I was surprised indeed, con- 
sidering the low and disgraceful state of education in 
England, to find that any of them were acquainted 
with his works, and hailed the circumstance as a 
pledge of his immortality,—and an immortal work is 
‘The Revolt of Islam.’ He had originally, it would 
seem, after ‘The Divine Comedy,’ intended to have 
written it in terza rima, of which he made an expe- 
riment in‘ Prince Athanase’; but soon after aban- 
doned that metre, as too monotonous and artificial, 
and adopted instead the stanza of Spenser, which 
he wields as none have ever done before him, The 
fragment of ‘Prince Athanase’ is valuable as the 
first conception of a great picture by a great master. 
In this sketch of the prince we find the germs of the 
character of Laon. Athanase is a youth nourished 
in dreams of liberty, animated by a resolution to 
confer the boons of civil and religious liberty on his 
fellow men; and the poet doubtless meant to have 
created for him a companion endued with the same 
enthusiasm. * * This poem occupied six months. 
It was composed as he floated in his skiff on the 
Thames, reclined beneath its willow and alder fringed 
banks, or took refuge from the noonday solstician 
heats in some island only the haunt of the swan. 
A Marlow gentleman told me, Shelley spent fre- 
quently whole nights in his boat, taking up his occa- 
sional abode at a small inn down the river, which I 
imagine must have been at Cookham. We find 
everywhere scattered about this poem strikingly 
faithful drawings of the scenery near and about 
Marlow; and with ‘The Revolt of Islam’ in my hand 
I, for nearly a month, traversed the stream up and 
down, from the sequestered and solemn solitudes of 
the deep woods of Clifden on the one hand to the 
open sunniness of the enamelled meadows of Henley 
on the other, and often fancied myself in the very 
spots so graphically drawn.” 

‘The Revolt of Islam’ was, after all, not cal- 
culated for popularity. Whether from disap- 
pointment with this result or some other cause, 
Shelley, next year, finally quitted England for 
Italy. Capt. Medwin relates an episode which, 
we believe, is new,—and which we therefore cite; 
but, for obvious reasons, without comment. Be- 
fore Shelley’s departure from London in 1814, 
he received a visit from a married lady, young, 
handsome, and of noble connexions, who, 
prompted by the perusal of his ‘Queen Mab,’ 
proposed to yield up all that belonged to her 
position that she might follow Shelley through 
the world, attaching her fortune, which was 
considerable, to his. From this embarrassing 
situation the poet, it is said, delivered himself 
with signal address and grace :—but the in- 
fatuated incognita, nevertheless, pursued him to 
the Continent.— 

“ He had given her a clue to his place of destina- 
tion, Geneva. She traced him to Secheron—used to 
watch him with her glass in his water parties on the 
lake. On his return to England, he thought she had 
long forgotten him; but her constancy was untired, 
During his journey to Rome and Naples, she once 
lodged with him at the same hotel, en route, and finally 
arrived at the latter city the same day as himself. * * 
He must have been more or less than man, to have 
been unmoved by the devotedness of this unfortunate 
and infatuated lady. At Naples, he told me that 
they met, and when he learnt from her all those par- 
ticulars of her wanderings, of which he had been pre- 
viously ignorant ; and at Naples—she died.” 

With this circumstance Capt. Medwin thinks 
that Mrs. Shelley was unacquainted ; and that 
she accordingly attributed to physical causes 
a dejection at this period which was due 
to the sad event. He thinks that the poet’s 
‘Invocation to Misery’ alluded to it. Mrs. 





et composed ‘ Prince Athanase,’ parts of 


Shelley certainly writes that at this time 








‘many hours were passed when her husband's 
thoughts, shadowed by illness, became gloomy; 
and then he escaped to solitude, and in verses 
which he hid from fear of wounding her poured 
forth morbid but too natural bursts of discontent 
and sorrow.” The poems claimed by Capt. 
Medwin as likewise associated with this inci- 
dent, are the ‘ Stanzas on Dejection’ and the 
lines ‘On a Faded Violet.” 

“ Shelley told me,” Capt. Medwin continues, 
“that his departure from Naples was precipitated by 
this event. * * He reached Rome for the second time 
in March, 1819, and there took up his abode, having 
completed, before his departure, the first Act of his 
‘Prometheus Unbound’.” 

‘The Masque of Anarchy’ and ‘The Cenci’ 
were soon after com a While engaged 
on the last, Shelley heard in the street the 
oft-repeated cry, ‘‘Cenci, Cenci”—which he 
at first thought the echo of his own soul; 
but he soon learned that it was one of the cries 
of Rome—cenci meaning ‘old rags.” An 
apparently trivial story, this;—yet to our mind 
very suggestive. The extraordinary dramatic 
power evinced in ‘The Cenci’ commands the 
recognition of most critics—but Capt. Medwin 
demurs to the general opinion. He considers 
that the poet had therein “turned his mind 
from the bent of its natural inclinations.” 
Shelley had told him, he says, that it was with 
the greatest possible effort and struggle with 
himself that he could be brought to write 
‘The Cenci;’ and great as that tragedy is, his 
fame,’’ continues his biographer, ‘‘must rest 
not on it, but on his mighty Rhymes—the deep- 
felt inspiration of his ‘Choral Melodies.’ 

The influence of the Greek and Italian 
poetry on Shelley’s mind is evident. At a 

ater period he learned something from the 
Spanish, and profited much by his mastery of 
Calderon. He was also a great reader of Dante ; 
and thought that no translation of him could be 
adequate that was not in terza rima.— 

“T asked him,” says Capt. Medwin, “if he had 
never attempted this, and looking among his papers, 
he showed, and gave me to copy, the following frag- 
ment from the ‘ Purgatorio,’ which leaves on the 
mind an inextinguishable regret that he had not com- 
pleted—nay, more, that he did not employ himself 
in rendering—other of the finest passages. In no 
language has inspiration gone beyond this picture of 
exquisite beauty, which undoubtedly suggested to 
Tennyson his ‘ Vision of Fair Women’:— 

And earnest to explore within—around 


That divine wood, whose thick green living woof 
Tempered the young day to the sight, 1 wound 


Up a green slope, beneath the starry roof, 
With slow—slow steps—leaving the mountain's steep, 
And sought those leafy labyrinths, motion-proof 


Against the air, that in that stillness, deep 

And solemn, struck upon my forehead bare, 

Like a sweet breathing of a child in sleep. 
+ * * + 

Already had I lost myself so far, 

Amid that tangled wilderness, that I 

Perceived not where I entered—but no fear 


Of wandering from my way disturbed, when nigh, 
A little stream appeared; the grass that grew 
Thick on its banks, impeded suddenly 


My going on. Water of purest dew 
On earth, would appear turbid and impure, 
Compared with this—whose unconcealing hue, 


Dark—dark—yet clear, moved under the obscure 
Of the close boughs, whose interwoven looms 
No ray of moon or sunshine would endure. 


My feet were motionless, but ’mid the glooms 
Darted my charmed eyes, contemplating 
The mighty multitude of fresh May-blooms 


That starred that night ; when even as a thing 
That suddenly for blank astonishment 
Charms every sense, and makes all thought take wing, 


Appeared a solitary maid—she went 
Singing, and gathering flower after flower, 
With which her way was painted and besprent. 


Bright lady! who if looks had ever power 

To bear true witness of the heart within, 

Dost bask under the beams of love, come lower 
Unto this bank—prithee O! let me win 

This much of thee—O come! that I may hear 
Thy song: like Proserpine, in Enna’s glen 
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Thou seermest to my fancy,—singing here, 

And gathering flower, as that fair maiden, when 

She lost the spring, and Ceres her more dear.” 

Capt. Medwin writes of the unkindly criti- 
cism which Shelley’s poems received with as 
much bitterness as if it had appeared mo | yes- 
terday. He deals in a strain of personal vitu- 
peration, as if no time had elapsed bringing 
in its great revenges and reversing the decision 
of interested bigotry. This is certainly not the 
most philosophical manner of treating his sub- 
ject; and may serve to show that the author 

oves it “not wisely, but too well.” In ad- 
dition. to these faults, there is much in Capt. 
Medwin’s narrative that is merely egotistical. 
Nevertheless, he constantly manifests a deep 
and sincere sympathy with Shelley’s condition 
of mind, body, and estate. The world’s opi- 
nion, which the poet had enthusiastically defied, 
now re-acted on him and his prospects,—and he 
was struggling in the toils. The conflict was 
evidently terrible; but the poet was not un- 
cheered in his sufferings. He found refuge 
from the world’s injury in the small circle of 
friends by whom he was understood. Among 
his guests were Prince Mavrocordato—who read 
with him the Paradise Lost— Rossini, Sgricci, 
and Vacca. ‘The state of his health was bad. 
He was a martyr to nephritis; for which, after 
trying many other remedies, he resorted to 
mesmerism—Capt. Medwin being the operator 
in the first instance, and subsequently the lady 
referred to in his well-known stanzas on the 
subject, and Mrs. Shelley. The latter, however, 
soon discontinued the practice. Capt. Medwin 
gives us a long account of P——, “ the devil 
of Pisa,’ by whom Shelley was introduced to 
the noble inmate of the convent whose story 
he so beautifully idealized in ‘The Epipsychi- 
dion.’ It is not necessary for us that we should 
dwell on these particulars,—on Shelley’s con- 
nexion with Keats and Leigh Hunt,—or on the 
establishment of ‘The Liberal.’ These are 
matters already well enough known to literary 
readers; and Capt. Medwin’s opinions on them 
are so mixed up with private feelings and pre- 
judices that he must be an unsafe guide through 
their labyrinth. We sympathize, indeed, but 
little with the manner in which he defends 
Shelley’s system of thought and working,—or 
that in which he censures frequently both his 
friends and enemies. Campbell, Rogers, Mil- 
man, Byron, Southey, Wordsworth, and espe- 
cially Moore and Hobhouse, are all spoken of 
with so much intemperance as at this time of day, 
even where he may be right, severely to injure 
the cause which he has undertaken to advocate. 
Into the writer’s sketch of Keats, his life and 
poetry, we will not followhim. It is enough on 
this occasion to have to do with Shelley ; reserv- 
ing to a future opportunity—now, we believe, 
near at hand—when Mr. Monckton Milnes’s life 
of the latter shall be beforethe public, all discus- 
sion touching his younger companion. 

The well-known circumstances of Shelley's 
death and sepulture are repeated by Capt. Med- 
win with considerable attempt at display : — 
certain passages being indeed placed by him in 
a new and artistic light.— 

“ Williams, from his early sea-life, was an excellent 
sailor, and knew all the mysteries of the craft,—could 
cut out sails, make blocks, &ec. The Arno has no 
pleasure-boats, and its shallowness rendered it diffi- 
cult to get any that drew little water enough to float. 
They, however overcame the difficulty, and con- 
structed one, such as the huntsmen carry about with 
them in the Mahremma, something like a Welsh 
coracle; and in this they ventured down to Leghorn, 
returning to Pisa by the canal, when missing the direct 
cut they got entangled among the weeds, and upset. 
* * He has left a record of these trips in a poem en- 
titled ‘The Boat on the Serchio,’ and calls Williams 
and himself Melchior and Lionel. * * A boat was to 
Shelley what a plaything is to achild, I have men- 


tioned that he early acquired the taste when a boy, 
his father having one at Warnham Pond, a lake of 
considerable extent, or rather two connected by a 
draw-bridge, which led to a pleasure-garden and boat- 
house. He was nineteen when he used to float paper 
flotillas at Oxford,—older when he made a sail of a 
ten-pound note on the Serpentine, and I have no 
doubt would, with any boy, at twenty-eight, have 
done the same. The water was his fatal element. 
He crossed the Channel to Calais in an open boat, a 
rash experiment; when at school, the greatest plea- 
sure he enjoyed was an excursion we made to Rich- 
mond from Brentford—a pleasure perhaps the more 
sweet, being a stolen one. He descended the Rhine 
ona sort of raft. He made a voyage in a wherry 
from Windsor to Crickdale; was nearly lost in com- 
ing from the Isle of Man; at Geneva, past -days and 
nights on the lake: and now, reader, excuse this 
recapitulation, though imperfect,—behold him on 
the Serchio. If there was anything in ‘ Thalaba’ that 
delighted him above the rest, it was the fairy boat that 
figures in that interesting tale. Shelley made a cha- 
loupeenter into the scenery of most of his poems, from 
€Queen Mab’ down to ‘ The Witch of Atlas.” More 
beautiful passages cannot be found in any writer than 
those in which he treats of this subject. In ‘Alastor,’ 
the boat is ‘a thing of life, is part of the man, and 
we take a lively interest in its dangers.— 
A little shallop floating near the shore, 
Caught the impatient wandering of his gaze. 
It had been long abandoned, for its sides 
Gaped wide with many a rift, and its frail joints 
Swayed with the undulations of the tide. 
A restless impulse urged him to embark, 
And meet lone Death on the drear ocean's waste, 
For well he knew that mighty shadow loves 
The slimy caverns of the populous deep. 
* * A whirlwind swept it on 
With fierce gusts, and precipitating force, 
Through the white ridges of the chafed sea. 
The waves arose,—higher and higher still 
Their fierce necks writhed beneath the tempest’s scourge, 
Like serpents struggling in a vulture’s grasp. 

* * * * 
Now pausing on the edge of the riven wave. 
And we breathe again when we come to— 

* safely fled.’ 

‘The Revolt of Islam’ owes much of its charm to the 
boat of pearl in which Laon and Cythna made their 
voyage. I refer to the end of the poem, from the 
32nd to the 41st stanza.” 

The following passage, connected with the 
fatal squall which occasioned Shelley’s death, 
is well thrown in by the biographer,—and gives 
an extraordinary colouring to the fearful pic- 
ture :— 

“Tt is a strange coincidence, that I should have 
been exposed to the same squall, which proved fatal 
to two of my oldest and best friends. I embarked on 
the 5th day of July with a party with whom I was 
acquainted, on board a merchant vessel we had hired 
at Naples for the voyage to Genoa; during the first 
two days we had very light winds, lying becalmed one 
whole night off the Pontine Marshes, where some of 
our passengers were attacked with malaria, but which, 
though sleeping on deck in my cloak, I escaped. 
On the fourth day, the tail of the Sirocco brought us 
into the Gulf of Genoa, That gulf is subject in the 
summer and autumn, to violent gusts of wind, and 
our captain, an experienced sailor, as the breeze died 
away, foresaw that we should not get into port that 
night. Theappearance of thesky was very threatening, 
Over the Apennines, which encircle Genoa as with an 
amphitheatre, hung masses on masses up-piled, like 
those I have seen after the explosion of a mine, of 


The squall at length came, the precise time of which 
I forget, but it was in the afternoon; and neither in 
the Bay of Biscay, or Bengal, nor between the 
Tropics, nor on the Line, did I ever witness a severer 
one; and being accompanied by a heavy rain, it was 
the more felt. We had, however, close-reefed, and 
were all snug and in comparatively smooth water, in 
consequence of the squall blowing right off the shore. 
We must have been five or six miles from the Bay of 
Spezzia when it burst on us. As I stood with the 
glass upon deck, only one sail was visible to leeward; 
its rig differed from the ordinary one of the Mediterra- 
| nean, the Latine, and from the whiteness of her canvas, 
_and build, we took her for an English pleasure-boat. 
, She was hugging the wind with a press of sail, and our 
| skipper observed, that she would soon haye it. As 





dark clouds, which seemed to confirm his opinion.- 





he spoke, a fierce gust drove furiously along blacken} 
the water, and soon infolded the small craft Lt 
misty arms; or in Shelley’s own words: “a 
Enveloping the ocean like a pall : 
It blotted out the vessel from the view. 


Then came a lull, and as soon as wi ked } 
direction of the schooner, no penta or ante 
The reader will recollect a similar relation by 
Capt. Roberts—as given by Mrs. Shelley y 

Capt. Medwin makes the amende ‘to M 
Leigh Hunt for having described him duri . 
the burning of poor Shelley's body on the fan 
ral pyre, as lying back in the carriage jn a dtate 
of nervous weakness, unable to sustain the ho ; 
ror of the scene. ‘‘ Leigh Hunt's regard for 
Shelley,” he says, “is not to be uestioned 
and the very excess of feeling that he displayed 
might, in default of other proofs, have best —: 
fied it.” There are some other points on which 
Capt. Medwin has volunteered explanation 
For instance—the use of salt and frankincense 
in the ceremony has been censured as “ bearing 
the character of a heathen rite.” Capt. Medwin 
replies— Without them it would not only have 
been dangerous to have assisted at the ceremony. 
but from the state of the body it would have 
been intolerable.” The burning, as is now well 
known, was not a voluntary proceeding on the 
part of Shelley’s friends, but compelled by the 
authorities. Difficulties were thrown in the 
way at every stage. Even after the ashes were 
obtained, on their arrival at Rome, considerable 
scruples arose in the mind of the officiating 
clergyman concerning the burying them in con- 
secrated ground.— 

“A friend of mine,” Capt. Medwin continues 
“himself no mean poet, and who wrote an elegy a 
Shelley worthy of a place here, and whose position 
in life gave him some weight, exerted himself, and 


successfully, in smoothing the difficulty; and aday . 


was fixed for the interment. The funeral was attended 
by most of the English still lingering in the metro- 
polis of the world. The crowd of strangers that 
people it from all countries had withdrawn, and lett 
only behind a few stragglers, and lovers of Art, and 
mourners over the once great queen of the universe, 
loth to quit it, as mourners the grave of one be- 
loved.” 
A ietter from this friend records his impres- 
sions of the scene. They are such as do equal 
honour to the poet’s memory and to himself. 
With respect to the biography before us, we 
wish that it had been written in a calmer and 
more careful spirit. The difficulties of the sub- 
ject might thus have been better surmounted. 
—Shelley started in life surrounded with un- 
happy circumstances. Disposition and destiny 
were at war within him and without, during 
the whole of his career. Posterity, however, 
will do justice to his claims both as a logician 
and a poet—as a sincere votary of Truth and 
of Beauty. He will yet be justly subject, 
in both characters, to the charge of having 
hastily assumed his leading proposition. But 
what amount of error may be attributed to him 
in this respect is more than compensated by 
the indisputable honesty of his convictions— 
the unworldliness of his conduct—the purity of 
his life—and the superiority of his talents and 
genius. As a poet he closes (as we have said) 
a cycle to which rather than to himself helong 
most of the faults for which he has been repre- 
hended. 
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gu.—This tale of halfa century ago marks “the 
“gorence in now and then.” We need not go 
‘ato its plot ;—the title sufficiently explains its spirit. 
— js conducted with skill and effect. 
The Village School Féte. By A. E. Challice.—A 
designed to bring into contrast what the writer 
“the good and evil influences” in character 
god manners ; but executed with such an amount of 
‘ndice as counteracts the benefit intended. 
Ponds and Principles. By the author of ‘Glen 
Tilloch.’—One “* word” describes the “‘ principle’ of 
his little work—the “Church.” It undertakes to 
ae in a tabular form, what the writer calls 
(ytholicism and Protestantism—and gives the vote 


in favour of the former. 
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FPOLK-LORE. 


THE FOLK-LORE OF SHAKSPEARE. 
By William J. Thoms. 


1V.—Puck as Will-o’-the-Wisp. 

Some call him Robin Goodfellow, 
Hob-goblin, or Mad Crisp, 

And some againe doe terme him oft 
By name of Will-the- Wispe. 

Taat we are justified in saying, it is clear that 
Shakspeare alluded to the Will-o’-the-Wisp when 
he makes Puck declare that, among other shapes, 
he will be “sometime a fire,” is proved by other 
massages in his writings. The first, and the more 
obvious one, is that in which Stephano, after Ariel 
has led him and his drunken companions through 

Tooth’d briers, sharp furzes, pricking goss and thorns, 
and“ left them i? the filthy mantled pool,” reproaches 
Caliban : “ Monster, your fairy, which you say is a 
harmless fairy, has done little better than play’d the 
Jick with us,"—that is, as° Dr. Johnson observes, 
“He has played Jack-with-a-Lanthorn, has led 
wabout like an Ignis fatuus, by which travellers are 
decoyed into the mire.” 

‘The Tempest’ contains another allusion to this 
abject. It is in the speech in which Ariel—who, it 
must he remembered, is, like Puck, a fairy—assures 
Prospero that he has 

Performed to point, to every article, 
The tempest that he bade him; 
ad runs as follows :— 

I boarded the King’s ship; now on the beak, 

Now in the waist, the deck, in every cabin, 

I flam’d amazement : sometimes I'd divide, 

And burn in many places: on the top mast, 

The yards and bowsprits, would I flame distinctly. 

Then meet and join; Jove'slightnings, the precursors 

0’ the dreadful thunder-claps, more momentary 

And sight-outrunning were not. 

A third passage, the peculiar force of which was 
frst pointed out by Mr. Hunter, in his recent and 
valuable addition to our stores of Shakspearian Illus- 
tation,* occurs in Lear, where Gloster’s torch being 
en in the distance, the Fool says, “ Look, here 
comes a walking fire.” Whereupon Edgar, speaking 
mhis assumed character, says, “ This is the foul fiend, 
Fibbertigibet; he begins at Curfew, and walks till the 
fist cock.” “From which,” observes Mr. Hunter, 





* ‘New Illustrations of the Life, Studies, and Writings 
Shakespeare,’ vol, 2, p. 272. 





“ Flibbertigibet seems to be a name for the Will-o’- 
the-Wisp. Hence the propriety of ‘He begins at 
curfew and walks till the crowing of the cock;’ that 
is, is seen in all the dark of night.” 

That Mr. Hunter is right is unquestionable, from 
Mad Tom’s previous declaration that he is one “ whom 
the foul fiend hath led through fire and through flame, 
through ford and through whirlpool, over bog and 
quagmire.” And it would only have been part of that 
consistency observable in the most trifling speech of 
every personage in Shakspeare’s dramas that Edgar 
should avail himself, upon the mention of the “ walk- 
ing fire,” to carry on his assumed character of Mad 
Tom, by identifying it with the “foul fiend” by 
whom he had been so grievously misled. But it is 
a curious fact, which has hitherto, I believe, escaped 
the notice of the commentators, that when Shakspeare 
wrote “a walking fire’ was a common name for the 
Ignis fatuus;—as we learn from the story “ How 
Robin Goodfellow lead a Company of Fellowes out 
of their way.”’* 

“ A company of young men having beene making 
merry with their sweethearts, were, at their coming 
home, to come over a heath. Robin Goodfellow 
knowing of it, met them, and to make some pas- 
time, hee led them up and downe the heathe a whole 
night, so that they could not get out of it; for hee 
went before them in the shape of a walking fire, 
which they all saw and followed till the day did 
appeare: then Robin left them, and at his departure 
spake these words :— 

Get you home, you merry lads, 

Tell your mammies and your dads, 

And all those that newes desire, 

How you saw a walking fire,t 

Wenches, that doe smile and lispe, 

Use to call me Willy-Wispe. 
This quotation proves both that Lear’s Fool supposed 
Gloster’s torch to be a Will-o’-the Wisp; and also, 
what we desired to show, that Puck, or Robin Good- 
fellow, sometimes under such a form— 

— misled night-faring clowns 

O’er hills, and sinking bogs, and pathless downs. 

The connexion between the Ignis fatuus and the 
Elfin race has been noticed by Grimm, who remarks 
that it is pointed at in the earliest names for this 
walking light which he has met with—namely, el/- 
licht and the Danish Vettylis ; while the connexion 
which subsists between thé Ignis fatuus and the do- 
mestic spirits is shown by the fact that it is frequently 
designated after mankind, as Will-of-the- Wisp, Will- 
with-the-Wisp, Jack-o’-Lanthorn, &c. 

The popular belief as to the nature of this ap- 
pearance is divided at the present day—at least in 
Germany, whére it is generally designated Irlicht or 
Irwish, from its similarity to a wisp (in German 
wisch) of lighted straw. According to some, these 
phantoms are believed to be the souls of children 
whé have died unbaptized; while others again believe 
them to be the restless spirits of wicked and covetous 
men who have not scrupled for the sake of their own 
aggrandizement to “remove their neighbours’ land- 
marks.” - 

In Brittany, as we learn from Villemarqué, 
the Porte-brandont appears, in the form of a child 
bearing a torch, which he turns like a burning wheel; 
and with this it is said that he sets fire to the villages, — 
which are sometimes suddenly in the middle of the 
night wrapped in flames. 

In Lusatia, where these wandering wildfires are 
also supposed to be the souls of unbaptized children, 
they are believed to be perfectly harmless;§ and 
to be relieved from their destined wanderings as soon 
as any pious hand throws a handful of consecrated 
ground after them. 

The Lygtemend, or Lightmen, of Denmark are the 

* See p. 21 of ‘The Mad Pranks and Merry Jests of Robin 
Goodfellow: Reprinted from the Edition of 1628: with an 
Introduction by J. Payne Collyer, Esq., F.S.A.—not the least 
curious of the publications of the Percy Society, or of the 
many —- for which the admirers of our early literature 
are indebted to the zeal and acq ts of my excellent 
friend. 

+ So in the poetical chapbook called ‘The Merry Pranks 
of Robin Goodfellow, very pl t and witty,’ reprinted by 
Mr. Collier, we read, p. xviii.— 

Sometimes he’d counterfeit a voyce, 
And travellers call astray, 

Sometimes a walking fire he'd be, 
And lead them from their way. 

+ ‘Barzas-Breiz,’ I. 230, where other particulars of this 
Breton feu-follet are recorded. 

§ Grave, ‘ Volksagen und Volksthimliche Denkmale der 
Lausitz,’ p. 167. 














spirits of unjust men, who by holding outa false light 
seek to allure wayfarers into fens and other dangerous 
places. The best defence against them is for the 
party who sees them to turn his cap inside out.* 
Whoever sees them must take care not to point at 
them, otherwise they will come and do him a mischief. 
It is also said that when a Lygteman is called he 
will come and shine before the party who called him, 
—but who must take care that he does not injure 
him for his presumption in so calling him. 

In the parish of Juulstrup near Aalborg some 
peasants were once packing corn in the middle of the 
night when it was pitch dark. Suddenly one of these 
spirits appeared ; towhom a boy called out fearless!y— 
“ You had better come and shine before us.” Where- 
upon, the Lygteman approached, settled over where 
they were loading, then followed with the waggon 
till it came right to the granary, Near Skovby by 
Falker these Lygtemen are very numerous. They 
are there said to be the ghosts of land surveyors, 
who in their lifetime have acted unjustly in their 
admeasurements, and are now condemned to run 
up the Hill of Skovby and measure it with red- 
hot iron rods—exclaiming while they do so, “ This 
is a right and proper boundary, from here to here.”+ 
—Afzelius relates a similar legend which is current in 
Sweden. 

Mdlle. Bosquet, in her ‘Normandie Romanesque 
et Merveilleuse,’ gives us some very curious notices 
upon the subject of the popular belief in Normandy 
regarding these Feux Follets. They are there re- 
garded as cruel and malicious spirits whom it is 
extremely dangerous to encounter. To fly from them 
is to invite them to follow and persecute the unhappy 
wight who sees them; whose only chance of escape 
is to throw himself on his face and invoke the 
Divine assistance in releasing him from his danger. 
Among the superstitions which prevail on this sub- 
ject are two deserving of notice: one is that the Ignis 
fatuus is the spirit of some unhappy woman who is 
destined thus to run en fourolle to expiate her in- 
trigues with a minister of the church,—and it is 
designated from that circumstance La Fourlore or 
LaFourolle. Another opinion is, that Le Feu Follet 
is the soul of a priest who has been condemned thus 
to expiate his broken vows of perpetual chastity: 
and it is very probable that it is to some similar 
belief existing in this country at the time when he 
wrote that Milton alludes in L’Allegro, when he 
says— 

She was pinched and pulled, she said, 
And he by Friars’ Lanthorn led. 

In the curious collection which Kuhn has pub- 
lished under the title of ‘Markische Sagen und Le- 
genden’ we find two passages which serve to illus- 
trate the preceding notices. The first particularly 
will show that it was consistent with the elfin 
character of Puck that he should assume the form 
of the Will-of-the-Wisp. It is the legend of a 
peasant in Schwina, who for a long time had a Kobold 
living in his house,—by whose means he became a rich 
man. Among the forms which this Kobold sometimes 
took was that ofa calf with fiery eyes—though more 
frequently he lay upon the hearth in the shape of an 
old cat. Sometimes he was found in the morning 
in the stove in the shape of a flame of fire; when 
the maid, suddenly frightened at the sight, would 
run to her mistress and tell that there was a fiery mon- 
ster in the grate: but by the time when the mistress 
came, he had vanished. This Kobold at length be- 
coming too intimate with the good woman of the 
house, her husband one day caught him, packed him 
up in a basket, and had him carried away to such a 
distance that he could never find his way home again. 
—The second passage describes the Leuchtmannekens 
(or little light-men), as they are there called, as little 
spirits who carry a light, and ofttimes so lead night 
wanderers out of their road that it is long before 
they can find their way again. But that these spirits 
(which are there also described as the souls of unbap- 
tized children who cannot rest in their graves,) are not 
always malicious, but will sometimes do good service 





* In the interesting notice of the Pixies of Devonshire 
(Ath. 991], we are told that they delight in leading astray 
such persons as they find abroad after nightfall, and that 
the only remedy in such a case is to turn some part of the 
dress. So Bishop Corbet, in his ‘ Iter Septentrionale’— 

—turn your cloaks 
Said he, for Puck is busy in these oaks. 
+ See Thiele ‘ Danmarks Folkesagn,’ IT, 299, 
+ Swenska Folkets Sago-Hafder, I. 172, 
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to those who know how to propitiate them, is shown 


by the following story :— 

Close by Stulpe, and at the foot of the Gohn Moun- 
tain, these little light-men are often seen; and an old 
man who had lived in that neighbourhood for many 
years frequently saw them dancing merrily before 
him as he returned home late at night from carousing 
in the village. If it was very dark, or a heavy fall 
of snow had taken place, he would call out to one of 
these little light-men, “Come, and light me home !” 
This it would do instantly, going before him until he 
had reached his dwelling-place, where it vanished, 
Then he laid a halfpenny upon the sill of the door, 
—and was sure to find it gone the next morning, 
By that means, he secured the good offices of his 
little attendants as he returned home from his next 
merry-making. 

But dismissing these ignes fatui, by referring the 
reader desirous of knowing more*of the Folk-Lore 
which exists upon the subject of them to Mr. Jabez 
Allies’s interesting brochure ‘On the Ignis Fatuus, 
or Will-o’-the- Wisp, and the Fairies’\—and the scien- 
tific inquirer as to the cause of the phenomenon to 
a dissertation in the 51st livraison of the Revue 
Britannique entitled ‘Observations Physiques sur les 
Feux-Follets,’ (an article which I have not had an 
opportunity of consulting),—let us turn our attention 
to the trick which Puck played upon poor Bottom; 
and, long as is the quotation, we must describe it in 
Shakspeare’s own inimitable language :— 

My mistress with a monster is in love. 

Near to her close and consecrated bower, 

While she was in her dull and sleeping hour, 

A crew of patches, rude mechanicals, 

That work for bread upon Athenian stalls, 

Were met together to rehearse a play, 

Intended for great Theseus’ nuptial day. 

The shallowest thick-skin of that barren sort, 

Who Pyramus presented, in their sport 

Forsook his scene, and entered in a brake: 

When I did him at this advantage take, 

An ass’s nowl I fixed on his head, 

Anon, his Thisbe must be answered, 

And forth my mimic comes; when they him spy 

As wild geese that the creeping fowler eye, 

Or russet-paled choughs, many in sort, 

Rising and cawing at the gun’s report 

Sever themselves and madly sweep the sky; 

So, at his sight. away his fellows fly: 

And, at our stamp, here o’er and o'er one falls; 

He murder cries, and help from Athens calls. 

Their sense thus weak, lost with their fears, thus strong, 

Made senseless things begin to do them wrong : 

For briers and thorns at their apparel snatch ; 

Some sleeves; some hats; from yielders all things catch. 

1 led them on in this distracted fear, 

And left sweet Pyramus translated there ; 

When in that moment (so it came to pass) 

Titania waked and straightway loved an Ass.” 

Though ‘The Mad Pranks and Merry Jests of 
Robin Goodfellow’ which Mr. Collier supposes Shak- 
speare to have been acquainted with, did not furnish 
him with any authority for the ludicrous transforma- 
tion which he makes Puck affect in the person of 
honest “ Nick Bottom,” who had been selected to 
play Pyramus, because “ Pyramus is a sweetfaced 
man,”—there can be little question that the possibility 
of such transformations was in his day an article of 
popular belief. 

This may be inferred from the following passage 
from Reginald Scot’s ‘ Discoveries of Witchcraft,’ 
book xiii. ch. 19: where he is speaking of certain 
great matters that may be wrought by Art Magic:* 

“As for example, if I aftirm that with certain 
charms and popish prayers I can set an horse or an 
asses head upon a man’s shoulders I shall not be be- 
lieved; or if I do it I shall be thought a witch. And 
yet, if I. Bap. Neap experiments be true, it is no dif- 
ficult matter to make it seem so; and the charm of a 
witch or papist joined with the experiment, will also 
make the wonder seem to proceed thereof. The words 
used in such case are uncertain, and to be recited at 
the pleasure of the witch or cosener. But the con- 
clusion of this, cut off the head of a horse, or an ass, 
(before they be dead, otherwise the vertue or strength 
thereof will be the less effectual), and make an earthen 
vessel of fit capacity to contain the same, and let it 
be filled with the oyl and fat thereof, cover it close, 
and dawb it over with lome; let it boyl over a soft fire 
three days continually, that the flesh boyled may run 
into oyl, so as the bare bones may be seen, beat the 
hair into powder and mingle the same with the oy]; 





* Although our quotation is from the edition dated in 


1665, it must be borne in mind that the book appeared as 
early as 1584. 


and annoint the heads of the standers by, and they 
shall seem to have horses or asses heads. If beasts 
heads be anointed with the oyl made of a man’s head, 
they shall seem to have men’s faces, as divers authors 
soberly affirm.” 

This trick of Puck’s may, however, have been sug- 
gested to Shakspeare by one that is related of the 
world-renowned Doctor Faustus. That Shakspeare 
knew of Faustus we see by his allusion to him in‘ The 
Merry Wives of Windsor, where Bardolph speaks 
of “three German devils, three Doctor Faustuses” :— 
and in the forty-third chapter of ‘The History of the 
Damnable Life and Deserved Death of Dr. John 
Faustus,’* which tells “ how Dr. Faustus feasted his 
guests on Ash- Wednesday,”—we read, “ The guests 
having sat, and well eat and drank, Dr. Faustus made 


long ears, so they fell to dancing, and to drive away 


departed home, and as soon as they were out of the 
house, each one was in his natural shape, and so they 
ended and went to sleep.” Now, although from 
the uncertainty which at present prevails as to 
when the English story-book was first printed it 
cannot be asserted that Shakspeare was acquainted 
with it, the probability is that he was so—or, at 
least, might have been. In the first place, we 
know that the German Volksbuch, which corre- 
sponds with our English one, was printed at Frank- 
fort in 1587; and here let me remark that some of 


have the fact that * The Second Report of Dr. John 
Faustus, containing his Appearances and the Deeds 


1594; from which we may reasonably infer the exist- 
ence of an earlier edition of the tract before alluded 


0. 

The readers of the beautiful German tales of Musiius 
doubtless remember his story of Rubezahl — or, as 
the translator of the selection of them (said to be no 
less a person than the late Mr. Beckford) which 
appeared in 1791 under the title of ‘ Popular Tales 
of the Germans’ anglicized his name, Number Nip. 
They cannot have been otherwise than struck with 
the resemblance between this tricksome spirit of the 
Giant Mountains and our own Puck; but may 
probably have ascribed no small portion of this re- 
semblance to the manner in which Musiius has told 
his story. The resemblance is, however, very great; 
and is perhaps still more so when we read the simple 
legends in which Rubezahl figures, than in Musiius’s 
witty and spirited tale. These traditions were first 
collected by Pretorius, in the middle of the seven- 
teenth century, in a work which I have not had 
the good fortune to have the opportunity of consult- 
ing.} A selection of the merry tricks recorded. by 
Pretorius is inserted in Busching’s Collection of Po- 
pular Traditions, Tales, and Stories;t and with an 
extract from one of these, which will serve to establish 
the resemblance between Puck and Rubezahl, and 
to show that the transformation which poor Bottom 
underwent was a common incident in works of popular 
fiction, we will conclude this chapter. —Rubezahl 
has been entertaining a party of guests in a deserted 
hostelry in which he had taken up his abode; and 
after having related the various proofs of his extraor- 
dinary powers which he had given, the story runs :— 

And when they had been thus merry for some 
time, one among them said to Rubezahl, “ Sir host, I 
pray you be so kind as to show us some pretty spor- 
tive jest.” But Rubezahl said, “ There is enough this 
time: this time you and the other lords have seen 
enough.” All the lords agreed with Rubezahl, saying 
“ The pastime would indeed be superfluous.” But he 
who had spoken persevered, and begged so hard forone, 
asasort of night-cap or'sleeping draught, that Rubezahl, 
at length, said “It shall be so.” In a trice this same 
guest had gotten on his shoulders an ox’s head with 
great horns, just like the head ofa real ox. 





* This is reprinted as well as ‘ The Second Report’ in the 
Early Prose Romances, Vol. III. 

+ Under the title ‘ Demonologia Rubinzalii Silesii,’ the 
third edition of which was published at Leipsic in 1668. 

+ *Volks-Sagen, Marchen und Legenden,’ gesammelt von 
J. G. Busching. The Rubezahl Legends form also the sub- 
ject of the following works :—I. ‘ DieWundersamen Mahrlein 
von Berggeist Rubezahl,’ von Dr. Heinrich Doring Leipzig, 
no date. IL ‘Rubenzahl oder Volksagen im Reisenbirge,’ 
published in 1821: and III. * Das Buch vom Rubezabl,’ &c. 
von J. Lyser, Leipzig, 1834. 
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the German antiquaries have regarded the history of | through. And when they awoke, early on the follow. 


Faust as of English origin:—and in the next place we | 


At this sight the rest of the company 
laugh at and mock him. This angered him nat 
sought to reproach them for so doing, but whe he 
tried to speak, he could only bellow for all the - | 
as if he had been a living ox: and when he ifteg 
a cup to his mouth and tried to drink out of it, he 
could not get a draught of wine, his lips were 
much too large. At length Rubezahl’s curvent 
brought him some in a large vat, by which nn 
was enabled to get a hearty draught. Thus had the 
lords their sport with the ox; and well pleased is 
they with this merry jest. 

In the meanwhile a rumour of what had 
reached the ears of this gentleman’s wife; upon which 
she, with some of her companions, rode after her 
husband, and alighted at Rubezahl’s dwelling, On 
entering she was informed that her husband had got 















































happened 


‘ the dar | an ox’s head; and, when she found it was so, she 
the time until it was midnight, and then every one | y 


addressed the foulest language to Rubezahl, for put. 
ting this shame upon her husband. Rubezahl spoke 
mildly to her in reply, telling her to hold her tongue 
This, too, did the other guests; but in vain, Upon 
this Rubezahl conjured a cow’s head with horns com. 
plete, upon the poor woman’s shoulders: at the sight 


| of which the laughter increased; and when the poor 


woman tried to remonstrate, she only began to blare 
and so did the ox likewise, : 

Merry indeed were all faces then, and right merrily 
wore they their caps: and in this spirit did the guests 
all go to sleep together, and snore the whole night 


ing, lo! there they all lay on an open heath. The 
occurrences of the preceding day seemed no more than 


} peara |a dream: yet some of them guessed shrewdly 
of Wagner,’ was published in this country as early as | : ee 


this was a merry jest which had been put upon them 
by Rubezahl. 





HERAPATH’S MATHEMATICAL PHYSICS. 


[We have received another letter from Mr. Hera- 
path—of which, at his request, we print so much 
as enables him to state his argument against us, 
We do not feel called on to make room for remarks 
which insinuate against us any other motive in our 
notice of the writer’s volume than the desire to give 
an account of it according to our conscience and our 
best judgment. ] 

Kensington, Sept. 20. 

My reference to the error you had fallen into, 
would, I thought, be sufficient, with the volumes in 
your hands, to enable you to detect and acknowledge 
it. Great, therefore, was my surprise to read in your 
last number your persistence in charging me with 
building my work on an hypothesis which I repeat 
is not to be found in it, and your assertion that “the 
author’s words stand in evidence against himself.” 
The point between us is not one of opinion, but of 
fact. Either I have used the hypothesis which you 
say I have, or Ihave not. If I have, it must appear 
in some one of the definitions, axioms, or proposi- 
tions. In which one it is I should feel obliged by 
your pointing out; for though the author of the work, 
I declare my ignorance of such an hypothesis. If 
could have been so absurd as to assume the principle 
of gravitation to explain itself, I should hardly have 
called so well-established a truth an hypothesis. 

But to show that you have mistaken for “Mr. 
Herapath’s hypothesis” a mere allusion to gravita- 
tion as one of Nature’s agents, the very next para- 
graph begins with—“ Heat is a second great agent 
with a cause hitherto hidden”: and in the following 
page it is stated— Chemical combination is a third 
great agent.” Again, in page 14 of the Introduction 
are these specific words—* We hardly know whe- 
ther it is proper to rank electricity and magnetism 
among such agents as gravity, heat, and chemical 
combination.” , 

You observe—“ it would have been more satisfac- 
tory if he” (the author) “had briefly stated his hy- 
pothesis correctly,” &c. Had I gone into any at- 
count of the work, it might have been construed into 
a wish to seize the opportunity your notice had 
afforded me of parading it forth before your readers. 
However, as you think it would be more satisfactory 
briefly to state the principles of the work, I will do 
so by one or two quotations. . 

“Matter as observed is composed of hard, solid, 
inert atoms, indestructible, indivisible, and of different 
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= not considered, but it is possible they are.”"— 
“enduction, p. XX-) ; 
Stet is considered with Bacon and Newton to 
‘+ in the intestinal motion of the particles of 
hodies"—(Ibid. p. xxii.) and temperature is mea- 
qred by the motion or momentum of the particles 
igdividually. 
_ (if the former can be called an hypothesis) 
we the only hypotheses. It is afterwards shown 
«that if anumber of small bodies be enclosed in any 
hollow body, and be continually impinging on one 


gother and on the sides of the enclosing body,—and 
ifthe motions of the bodies be conserved by an equi- 


valent action in the sides of the containing body, then 
will these small bodies compose a medium, whose 
eastic force will be like that of our air and other 

us bodies” (p. 15, v. i.); and the laws mathema- 
tically deduced coincide with every known fact, as far 
js] can find, concerning airs, and not in general laws 
aly, but in numerical quantities. The laws of ex- 
sion and contraction of airs,—the quantity of heat 
generated or destroyed by their compression and dila- 
tation, —the precise diminution of temperature and 
jgrometric pressure in connexion with altitudes in the 
atmosphere,—the true velocity of sound,—the laws 
ofdifusion, percolation, &c., of airs,—together with 
pumberless other phenomena,—come out agreeing 
as perfectly as possible with experiment. 

Again, if all space is, as Newton supposed, filled 
with such an air, the particles of which are exceed- 
ingly minute, the mathematical laws of its pressure 
on the particles of bodies would produce phenomena 
and laws exactly coinciding with all the known laws 
of gravitation; and present another law respecting 
the influence of heat on the intensity of gravitation, 
yhich experiment has yet to examine. 

From the above sketch, imperfect as it is, as to the 
etent of subjects treated of, you will perceive that 
toassail the ‘ Mathematical Physics’ successfully, it 
must be by showing the mathematical reasoning to be 
filse, or that any well-established facts are against 
\gitimate deductions from its principles, Ifyou can 
do this, I admit you will-overturn the work; but 
gneral observations and declamation every man of 
sience knows are perfectly “ valueless” against any 
nathematico-physical work; and more particularly 
qainst one agreeing, as the work in question does, 
vith so very large a field of phenomena. 

There is one part of your notice better founded 
than I could wish. You seem tocomplain of thenum- 
ber of mathematical expressions in the book. I regret 
that there are so many ; and I was anxious to avoid 
them,—for I have a great aversion to mathematical 
display. 1 therefore began to write after the plan of 
the ‘ Principia’ (see the first four propositions of Sec. 
2,B. 2); but was obliged to abandon it, or the work 
would have extended to two or three times its pre- 
wat size, and the reasoning would have been very 
lifieult to follow. For the sake of the reader, there- 
fore, I adopted algebraic symbols; and I think it will 
lefound, with the exception of a few propositions 
ofa difficult character, that I have succeeded in re- 
ducing the whole to the comprehension of men of 
very moderate mathematical attainments. 

Tam, &e. Joun HERAPATH. 

We perfectly agree with Mr. Herapath that “the 
point between us is not one of opinion, but of fact.” 
We have given two quotations,—one from the Intro- 
duction, and the other from the second page of the 
fist book; and upon these we take our stand—merely 
adding the paragraph that immediately follows the 
lst_which will, we think, convince our readers that 
vehave not misrepresented the author of ‘ Mathe- 
matical Physics.’ 

Such a general relation has long been suspected by the 
Rost distinguished philosophers ; and if it shall appear that 
thefollowing work establishes that relation, I shall feel gra- 
tied, not on my own account, but because of the service it 
rillrender to science and truth. 

The statement now given by Mr. Herapath of his 
hypothesis is additional evidence that we were not 
N error in the view which we took; and we again 
asert that all “his definitions, axioms, or proposi- 
tons” lose much of their value whilst they are based 
‘pon an assumption. Although by mathematical 
analysis it may be rendered probable that an hypo- 
thesis approaches towards a correct explanation of a 

enon, it is not, therefore, by any means esta- 





bished for a truth ;—and it will require the evidence 
ofa more cautious observer and a more rigid analyst | 


than Mr. Herapath himself to place the hypotheses | ; 


which he quotes in the position cf remote probabilities. 
We were disposed to deal as favourably as possible 
with a work which bears evidence of ability,—and 
refrained from any remarks that might be thought 
disparaging to it. It is, however, evident that the 
author is not himself entirely satisfied with the position 
which he has assumed. He says,—“ With regard to 
the materials of the work, it is composed of parts 
written at widely different periods, and with different 
objects in view. Considerable dissimilarity, there- 
fore, in style and execution may be found. It has 
not been in my power to avoid that, unless I had 
entirely rewritten the work,—a task for which I was 
neither disposed nor had leisure; I have not even 
been able to re-read several portions of it.”—After 
such a confession as this from one who attempts 
the solution of the highest problems of physical 
science, we are not surprised at the manner in 
which Mr. Herapath is disposed to avoid those posi- 
tions to which we have objected; and shift his argu- 
ment to others,—which do not, it is true, appear to 
us in any respect more firmly established than the 
first. 

We repeat that the ‘ Mathematical Physics’ is an 
able work; buta little too loosely hung together—and 
open to the objection which Bacon made in his day 
against most mathematicians, “They,” he says, 
“should carry themselves as handmaids to Physique;” 
but “jboasting their certainty above it, they take 
upon them a command and dominion.”—We have 
been unwilling to refuse Mr. Herapath the right of 
reply which he claimed ; but a discussion of this kind, 
it must be understood, can be carried no further in 
our columns. 





DISCOVERERS AND DISCOVERIES. 

A book came into my hands some days go, neatly 
printed—full of quotations which showed reading, 
and of confidence in its results—entitled ‘ How are 
Worlds made?’ As this is precisely one of the things 
I want particularly to know, I looked through the 
book; and found the staple of it to be three distinct 
laws,—that the ellipticities, excentricities, and incli- 
nations of all the heavenly orbits are always dimi- 
nishing in every case. Setting out of view that such 
is not the fact,—I rather fixed my thoughts upon the 
curiosity of the phenomenon that a person who is 
not mathematician enough to know that the ellip- 
ticity and excentricity necessarily increase or di- 
minish together should imagine he had outstripped 
all the mathematical astronomers who ever lived. 
Your literary readers would have found him out if 
he had announced as two distinct laws—first, that the 
fraction called excentricity is always diminishing ; 
secondly, that its double is always diminishing. They 
would have commissioned you to say on their parts 
—Good sir, though excentricity be a word we know 
more about as applied to you than to your planets, 
yet up to a certain point we hold ourselves scien- 
tific; and if you will only tell us all about your [pla- 
netary ] excentricity, we will find out about its double 
for ourselves. To aman of the smallest astrono- 
mical knowledge there would appear just the same 
sort of absurdity in announcing as distinct the laws 
of excentricity and ellipticity. 

Now, I just know enough about the ideas of the 
mathematician to be aware that as soon as he is 
satisfied he has a good glimpse of a process, he stu- 
dies its repetition. Accordingly, from ‘How are 
Worlds made’ I passed to “ How are ‘ How are 
Worlds made’ made?” How comes it that any- 
body who pleases can begin from a point in advance 
of every one else in science only; when in poetry and 
the fine arts, in which it is admitted there is some 
inspiration, no such thing ever happens as a tyro’s 
epic being produced in express defiance of Milton, or 
his painting being addressed as a challenge to the 
admirers of Rubens? There are two reasons—the 
ostensible, and the true. The former addresses itself 
to the may be—the latter to the for aught we know. 
First, it is not morally certain that the best poem 
has not been written or the best painting not been 
painted: but it is morally certain that the utmost 
advances in science have not been made. Secondly, 
those who can profess to form an opinion as to whe- 
ther an asserted discovery is worth attention, are few: 
while those who can judge a work of imagination, 
rightly or wrongly, are many. 





In astronomy we have two divisions of speculators: 
first, those who cannot even calculate—among whom 
we place the one we have just left; secondly, those 
who can calculate, put numbers together, use loga- 
rithms, work out a formula, but do not know what 
to do with their skill. There is one of the second 
class before me, who has lately written a work in 
which he has found out that the attraction of the 
planet Neptune upon Uranus—by which the former 
was this time last year discovered to exist—is a mis- 
take altogether. He syllogises as follows:—Saturn 
attracts Uranus much more than Neptune (proved 
by a long calculation nobody disputes it); Saturn 
does not disturb the motions of Uranus at all ;— 
therefore Neptune does not. The second of these 
propositions is false;—and the conclusion would not 
necessarily follow, if it were true. What is an un- 
informed reader to do when he comes upon such a 
work as this:—plenty of figures, constant appeal to 
them, occasional coincidence with admitted results ? 
This second class of calculators, as compared with 
the pure speculators, always reminds me of a story 
which is told about a prince of the last generation, 
who asked his music-master how he, the prince, was 
getting on.—* Sir,” said the master, “ there are two 
stages for a beginner :—first, there is pick out note, 
beat time, not play at all. Next there is play, but 
play very bad. Now your Royal Highness is just 
beginning the second stage.” There would be no 
objection to these latter performers if they would 
cease to take their fiddles into the orchestra, 

There are several classes of these discoverers who 
look through the wrong end of the telescope, and fill 
up the consequent littleness and indistinctness of all 
which they see from their own imaginations. The 
worst of these classes, to my thinking, is the astro- 
nomical one :—just as‘the astrologers were the most 
pernicious of the mystics who fixed themselves upon 
incipient sciences. Of these, the first division, the 
non-caleulators, are generally cosmogonists. If they 
oppose results of calculation, it is usually by inter- 
pretation of the Book of Genesis. The second, the 
calculators, are most frequently Anti-Newtonians, 
Fortunately for them, Copernicus was neglected and 
Galileo persecuted. They would be the first, but 
that—thanks to you more than to any other journal 
of late years—they are the second. The scientific 
periodicals let them alone, with the occasional ex- 
ception of the Mechanics’ Magazine ;—which is quite 
right not to do so, since it has a larger proportion of 
readers liable to be taken in than the others. You, 
on your part, have, no doubt, felt that many of your 
readers might be subject to hear of wonderful works 
which are smothered by the subtilty of the savans: 
—a quality which one of our discoverers imputes to 
them, as being shown by the heathen gods and god- 
desses whom they have placed in the heavens, I 
confess to have mused on this particular illustration 
without a clue, till I remembered the story which 
Smollett tells of an Englishman who took off his hat 
to an antique statue of Jupiter at Rome, and said— 
“Sir, if ever you get your head above water again, I 
hope you will remember that I paid my respects to 
you in your adversity.” And then I knew that the 
philosophers were cunning fellows. 

I have lately seen several works advertised which 
my instinct told me belong to the class which I have 
been describing :—and, so far as appears, they have 
not been sent to you. Now this, if so, is both un- 
grateful and impolitic. Must not all great men suffer 
obloquy at first ? Is not the blood of the martyrs the 
seed of the Church? And as to you, are you not as 
fond of them as Petit-André was of his jerry-come- 
tumbles in the fiction, or Isaac Walton of the frog 
whom he used as a friend in the reality? These re- 
cusants have no proper pride. They should remem- 
ber what Mawworm says—“I likes to be despised !” 
When their day of triumph comes and they take 
the place of Newton, it will much diminish their 
satisfaction if they cannot point to some puny efforts 
to decry their results. And here are you, willing to 
gibbet yourself (as one of them has told you that you 
have done) and to go down to posterity with Zoilus, 
and the rest of them—while they will not so much 
as send a copy to make part of the platform. It is 
really too bad :—* Dilly, dilly, dilly, dilly, come and 
be killed!” 

Seriously, your readers must not think you are of 
no use when treating their productions as they des 
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serve. The Royal Society was requested by King 
William the Fourth (whose ear some simpleton had 
got) to examine the merits of a speculation which 
turned out most expressly to include the notions— 
that the planets are the reflexions of the Sun from 
the Polar ice—and that nothing multiplied by no- 
thing gives one. And the Royal Society had to do 
it, and to report. If that astronomer had passed 
through your hands, perhaps this story would not 
have formed part of the history of England.. D. 





THE APPROACHING ANNULAR ECLIPSE. 


As the time approaches for the Annular Eclipse 
of October 9th, we are informed that we shall do 
good service by recalling the attention of our scien- 
tific readers to the suggestions for its observation 
made by the British Association for the Advancement 
of Science, at the Oxford Meeting in June last. 

These directions and suggestions, it is observed, are 
proposed for the assistance of less practised observers, 
or those who may not have better information at 
hand,—but who may nevertheless render great service 
by noticing and recording, as well as circumstances 
shall permit, any of the various points therein al- 
luded to. 

I. As a general direction as to the limits within 
which the eclipse can be seen annular in England 
and Ireland, if on any map a line be drawn through 
Greenwich and Gloucester and produced, it will give 
the northern limit at which the eclipse ceases to be 
annular.—A line parallel to the last, through Padstow 
in Cornwall on the West, and ‘Torbay on the East, 
(which will extend across the Channel to Havre, &c., 
and passes just below Cape Clear on the West,) will 
be the line along which the eclipse is both annular 
and central.—The Southern limit lies wholly below 
England. 

II. As a rough guide to the time, the commence- 
ment of the annulus will be nearly at 7h. 23m. a.m. 
(civil reckoning) for the extreme South-West of Ire- 
land, at 7h. 24m. for a line through Land’s End and 
Milford Haven, at 7h. 25m. through the Isle of Wight 
and Reading, at 7h. 25m. 50s. for Walmer (Green- 
wich mean time). 

III. For the observations requisite, a telescope of 
very moderate power is best. As the annulus will 
not last more than three or four minutes, those un- 
accustomed to such observations should be cautioned 
against attempting to observe all the phenomena, or 
they may thus run the risk of observing none. If 
possible, several observers should combine for the 
purpose, and each agree to attend to one, or some few 
of the phenomena. 

IV. To obviate some of the difficulties arising from 
the rapid passage of the phenomenon, the observer 
may be referred to Capt. Smyth’s Cycle (i. 141, 146), 
where some valuable practical hints are thrown out 
for tranquillizing the observer's nerves in so transitory 
a phenomenon: especially by previously making a 
careful drawing of the spots (if any) existing on the 
sun’s disk, which may be made useful in marking 
and ascertaining the progress of the eclipse. 

V. With the view of correcting the moon’s tabular 
north polar distance and semidiameter, it is pecu- 
liarly desirable that observations should be made along 
or near the line (passing through. Greenwich and 
Gloucester) on which the eclipse is barely annular. 
At some of these the eclipse will be completely 
annular, and here the following observations should 
be made:—The time of beginning and end of an- 
nularity should be observed. As theduration only is 
required, a common watch shewing seconds will suffice 
for this purpose. If possible, by means of a graduated 
pearl scale or other equivalent means, the breadth of 
the narrowest part of the annulus should be measured 
several times about the middle of the time of the 
annular appearance, as well as it can be estimated. 
At other places the eclipse will not be completely 
annular, and here the principal object must be to 
make several measures of the distance between the 
cusps about the time when that distance is smallest. 
This measure may probably be made by means of a 
graduated pearl scale, or by means of a divided object 
glass applied in front of the object glass of the tele- 
scope: or by the use of a common sextant. 

VI. As to the particular points of physical interest 
to which attention should be directed, they may be 
stated as follows:—. 





1. It will be desirable in general to notice the fact 
of the appearance of what are denominated “beads” 
and “threads” by the late Mr. Baily and others, just 
before and after the completion of the annulus.—For 
details of older observations the observer should con- 
sult Ast. Soc. Memoirs, i. 142—146, x. 10—17, 33— 
38.—The beads were observed by Mr. Baily, ib. x. 
210, in 1842, when they were not seen by Mr. Airy, 
ib, x. 218._They were observed by Prof. Henderson 
at Edinburgh. Ast. Soc. Notices, v. 186. 

2. Whether in the neighbourhood of the cusp the 
limb either of the sun or moon appears distorted ? 
Whether the beads appear steady or waving, disap- 
pearing and reappearing, &c. ?See the Observations 
of Mr. Caldecott at Trevandrum, Ast. Soc. Notices, 
vi. 81.—Whether they present any peculiar changes 
when viewed through differently coloured glasses, the 
observer alternating the colours, which should be as 
dissimilar as possible, such as red and green.—See 
‘Silliman’s Journal,’ January 1842. 

3. Whether they are seen when the eclipse is pro- 
jected on a Screen?—In this way Prof. Chevallier saw 
none when others with coloured glasses saw them. 
Ast. Soc. Notices, v. 186. 

4, The drawing out of the beads into threads when 
very near junction; and whether they waver and 
change,and thenumber of them.—See Ast. Soc. Mem., 
x. 15—17, 39; waving and changing, ib. x. 12, 13; 
not seen in 1842 by Mr. Baily, Ast. Soc. Notices, 
v. 210. 

5. Whether before and after the formation of the 
threads the moon’s dark disc is elongated towards the 
point of contact? This was observed, ib, x. 29, and 
wavy motion in the limb, ib. x. 12, 14, 30. 

6. The beads are ascribed by some to dunar moun- 
tains: What mountains exist at that part of the 
limb?—See Ast. Soc. Mem. x. 9, 16, 30—36. 

7. The exact intervals of time elapsed between the 
first and last complete contact, and that of the first 
and last formation of beads or other irregularities in 
or about the cusps, should be determined. The 
difference of the times being all that is wanted, 
a good ordinary watch will be sufficient.—The re- 
markable fact of a recurrence of cusps observed by 
Mr. Airy in 1842, and his explanation of it, should 
be attentively considered. See Ast. Soc. Notices, v. 
296. 


8. If possible, accurate measures should be taken 
of the apparent diameter of the dark disc of the moon 
upon the sun; which may be expected to be greatly 
less than the truth, owing to the irradiation of the 
sun’s light. 

9. It should be noticed whether any external 
luminous arch is formed over the part between the 
cusps, a little before the first junction and after the 
final separation, and the colour of the light.—It was 
observed, and appeared brown to De Lisle (Phil. 
Trans. 1748, 490), reddish in other cases (Ast. Soc. 
Mem, i, 144, x. 37), and purple in others (ib, x. 16). 





FOREIGN CORRESPONDENCE. 


Naples, September. 

Tormented by the zanzare and blistered by the 
heat, with my glass standing at 82° in the shade before 
sunrise, I determined to quit this lovely capital for a 
time in search of cool breezes. With the world before 
me where to choose, I determined to run over to 
Sorrento—the Neapolitan Hesperides; and accord- 
ingly, three hours found me amidst its orange groves. 
But, in spite of its high reputation and of all that 
Tasso or his father has said and sung of Sorrento, to 
me it was a dull séjour. Those high walls, though 
they are surmounted by golden fruit, completely in- 
tercept the views; and one advances in a series of 
jumps to gain, if by any means it be possible, a more 
extended horizon. Walls—walls on either side are 
your constant companions; and not until you have 
walked a mile or so do you ascend Capo di Monte, 
and breathe freely,_and look over, it must be con- 
fessed, one of those rich and lovely scenes which are 
to be found nowhere but in Italy. Now, I had 
often heard of La Cava, the Switzerland of the king- 
dom of Naples; and not wishing to remain longer in 
Sorrento, I decided upon a visit to this romantic 
valley. By dint of vapore and carrozzi and caritelle 
and other varied modes of Neapolitan locomotion, I 
soon found myself at my place of destination. 

What a picturesque line of mountains bounds this 





village _ either side! I can never ] 
tinued chain of mountains—stretchin, 
blue distance—without associating with them thes” 
of life and motion. To me they are like a a z 
coursers, whose swelling summits indicate every bon 4 
they take till at length they are lost in cloud; per 
the Apennines more especially, I think, PoReess | - 
appearance of animation. Of volcanic formation, th “ 
are thrown into a thousand varying forms, Teclatel 
peaks assume the appearance of castles, So grotesqy 
too, is the form of many a crag, that an active inet 
nation would find no difficulty in animating it; ~ | 
asif Art were desirous of increasing those delusions 
of Nature, every mountain-top is surmounted bp 
its village, —to which in times long gone by Pd 
frightened inhabitants of the valley fled for refy : 
The valley is elegant beyond any other in the a 
bourhood for the graceful festoons in which a 
vines are trained; forming alleys in which Bacchus 
would have delighted to wander. There is, too 
another peculiarity which I have not observed in 
any other part, and which made me think at first 
that La Cava was full of modernized antiquities, 
Every masseria (orchard) has its tower; which 
on inquiry, I was told was not for pigeon shootine 
but pigeon stoning rather. The mode of taking wild 
pigeons, which pass here in October in great nun- 
bers, is thus :—Nets being spread over the ground, at 
some litttle distance above it a man mounts the tower 
with a plentiful ammunition of stones, On the appear- 
ance of the pigeons the stones are thrown high into 
the air; upon the falling of which the birds, being 
frightened, dive downwards and are easily captured, 
This is one of the great diversions of the galant- 
uomini of Labava during the season; and it is not un- 
common for a keen sportsman, who is not himself a 
proprietor, to rent a tower during the Caccia—which 
he may for five or six ducats, about a pound sterling, 
For a long residence, however, I do not like 
La Cava. It is damp, triste,—and is acquiring 
those faults which all places have that are fre- 
quented by the English. “There is one spot, how- 
ever,” said Giganti, the Neapolitan painter, to me, 
“which they have not yet found out. The fare and 
accommodations are rather rough, it is true; but at 
Corpo di Cava you will see Nature on a grander and 
richer scale than perhaps you have yet seen it.” Such 
advice, coming from such a source, was not to be 
slighted: so, throwing my sacco di notte on the 
shoulders of a lad, I set off up the mountains. It was 
a brilliant evening in August when I left La Cava; and 
the rich light of the setting sun was making its last 
great effort to beautify the Apennines. Unlike the 
mountains near the coast, these were covered with 
dense forest wood—through which at intervals the 
loveliest peeps in the world presented themselves of 
the valley which I had left. A solitary wood-cutter, 
or shepherd, or Benedictine monk was the only 
beings one met with; and I was beginning to wonde: 
what kind of a place this terra incognita would prove, 
or on what crag I was to be lodged, when my lad 
exclaimed, “ Eccola, Signore, Corpo di Cava!” I 
cannot say that it presented a very consolatory 
appearance. It might have been—as it very pro- 
bably had been—exposed to the blasts of a thousand 
winters; and could have told, doubtless, many a wild 
tale of blood. Shattered walls and gates and ruined 
cottages formed rather a melancholy coup-d’eil on 
a first visit. There was, however, no help for it; 0 
pursuing my road to the house to which I wasdirected, 
I soon presented myself to my host, Gabriele Scapo- 
latiello. A very good fellow he proved—whom I 
strongly recommend to my countrymen as perfectly 
free from that universal vice of the Italians, extortion. 
—But let me describe the site and scenery of Corpo 
di Cava. : 
More than half-way up the highest Apennines, 
it is built on some projecting rocks; at the back of 
which rise the crests of the mountains, densely coverel 
with wood. At its foot is a ravine; in which during 
the summer murmurs a crystal stream, and during 
the winter foams an angry torrent. In the dis- 
tance one looks towards the mountains of Apulia— 
whilst La Cava lies beneath, and Vietri and Salerno 
are within an hour's walk. In the morning, at So 
rento, my glass stood at 78°,—in the evening, at this 
romantic little village, at 68°, So that you may readily 
imagine what a lovely summer’s residence it is. In- 
deed, but for those lovely aériel effects which are not 
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the Alps, I should not have dreamed 

be wal Paring brooks and dashing streams 
and shady well-wooded walks rendered the illusion 
most complete. I might have been in Switzerland 
some parts of Germany. Yet how comparatively 
file known is this exquisite spot to the majority of 

y countrymen who run down to be broiled at 
Castellamare, or shut themselves within the walls of 

to! Nee 

Amongst the many resources of a visitor to Capo di 
Cava, is a visit to the Benedictine Monastery of la 
{rnita: famed for the beauty of its site, its antiquity, 
its wealth, and its literary treasures, On the Sunday 
moming I heard High Mass performed there; and 
yas greatly delighted with the organ—which I can 
compare only to that of Catania. The community 
consists of upwards of a hundred persons—monks, 
noviciates and pupils included : though there are not 
more than fifteen Padri,—and those, as is usual with 
the Benedictines, are of the highest families. Having 
made the acquaintance of two of the librarians, Padre 
Comey and Padre Riso, I was indebted to them for 
muchcourtesy and permission to examine the archives; 
yhich are extremely rich, It is a widely spread 
enor that the French, at the occupation of the 
kingdom, destroyed or carried off many of the 
manuscripts of La Trinita; and I find that Mrs. 
Starke, the Englishman’s “vade-mecum,” repeats the 
enor. Nothing, however, can be more unfounded,— 
asthe Librarians assured me. Many have been lost, 
it is true,—-but during internal convulsions and cen- 
turies since. In all, the monastery possesses 24,000 
pergamene,—consisting of public authorized acts,which 
would be of great value in drawing up a history of 
the Lombard rule in these countries, The most 
ancient is an act of endowment, by a man of Nocera, 
ofhis wife, with the fourth part of his property—this 
bears the date of 793. Another, dated 1030, bears 
the signature of Ego Rogerius, by which the king 
confers a feodo, in Sicily, on the monastery. Another 
at I examined, drawn up between two knights of 
Nocera, with their signatures gilded, as was the 
mode with persons of noble birth, Perhaps the most 
beautiful office of the Madonna that I have seen is 
contained in this monastery. The illustrations are 
by Beato Angelico of Fiesoli; and for variety of 
expression and delicacy of execution they are un- 
equalled, My attention, however, was particularly 
attracted by a Bible of the eighth century ; exquisitely 
witten, and curious as containing one hundred and 
fifty-one psalms,—that is, one more than the canonical 
number, As a literary curiosity I send the additional 
ae to you,—not knowing if the public be already 
in possession of it. 

Hic Psalmus proprie scriptus in David cum pugnaret 

adversus Goliam solus. 
Pusillus eram inter fratres meos 
Etadolescentior in domo patris mei 
oves patris mei 
Manus mee fecerunt organum 
Et digiti mei aptaverunt psalterium 
Quis adnuntiavit Domino meo ipse Dominus 
Ipe hominum exauditor 
Ie misit angelum suum et tulit me de ovibus patris mei 
Etunxit me in misericordia unctionis sux 
autem mei boni et magni 
Etnon fuit beneplacitum in eis Domini 
Erivi obviam alienigenee 
Etdefutavit me in simulacris suis 
Hg autem evaginato ab eo ipsius gladio 
Amputavi caput ejus 
Etabstuli opprobium 4 filiis Israel. 

I noted one other deed, entitled ‘Codice della 
legge dei Longobardi,’ bearing date 1004:—and 
having completed my cursory examination, and made 
wrangements for another visit shortly with a view to 
closer researches, I left the spacious monastery. 





OUR WEEKLY GOSSIP. 

The“ Society for the Promotion of the Religious, 
Moral and Intellectual Improvement of the Men 
employed in Manufactories” have forwarded to us 
alist of lectures to be delivered to the working men 
London during the coming winter months in vari- 
ous localities over which its auxiliaries are spread. 
Nine libraries, we are informed, are now working in 

ndon in connexion with this Society; the books of 

are widely circulated among the workmen of 
the various manufactories.—We need not say that 
this is matter of congratulation or otherwise in pro- 
Portion as these books are selected in a right educa- 
Youal spirit, ‘The yalue of such an extending or- 





ganization depends upon its catholicity. On running 
our eye over the courses of lectures announced, we 
think that they represent very favourably the inten- 
tions of this Association, Much valuable instruction 
is indicated by the titles; and so far as titles can, they 
vouch for the absence of any sectarian purpose.— 
We regret to add another to the list of literary in- 
stitutions which are broken up or endangered for want 
of the necessary support. In consequence of the 
Windsor and Eton Institution being in this depressed 
state, a meeting of the members was especially con- 
vened last week for the purpose of considering the 
propriety of dissolving the Society. It appeared 
from the Report of the Committee that the debts 
amount to about 2002 In this case, however, it was 
determined that a public subscription should be com- 
menced to pay them off and place the establishment 
on a secure foundation :—and between 60/. and 701. 
were given on the spot. 

A paragraph has been going the round of the 
papers—and was copied from them into the Atheneum 
—stating that a military cemetery and mausoleum 
are about to be formed, with the sanction of the Com- 
mander-in-chief, on Shooter’s Hill. The design, we 
are informed, is that of a public general cemetery on 
fifty acres of the Castle lands there :—in the centre 
of which, on the site of Severndroog Castle, it is in- 
tended to erect a mausoleum dedicated to officers, 
soldiers, and sailors of the British army and navy and 
the East India Company’s Service. This mausoleum, 
according to the statement, is intended to receive 
tablets to the memory of the dead, and the escut- 
cheons of living members of the professions who may 
have earned distinction:—but the approval of the 
heads of the military and naval departments has yet 
to be obtained. 

It took thousands of years to make such a trip as 
that from England to the United States a less than 
three months’ voyage: and as long to bring the 
primary planets within their own bodies—that is to 
say, to manage that the point of the heavens on 
which it was predicted that the centre of one of them 
should fall at a given time should turn out to be, at 
that time, so near the real centre as to be on the 
body of the planet. But we have before us observa- 
tions of Neptune received from the United States, 
made August 18-23, and compared with the pre- 
dicted places published in England by Mr. Adams at 
the end of June. These observations—which prove 
that we can go to America and back in less than three 
months—also show that the centre of Neptune, the 
planet of last year, is now distant from the place in 
which it was predicted to be by much less than the 
five hundredth-part of the sun’s or moon's apparent 
diameter. 

Mr. Hind has written to the Times to say that the 
comet announced [see ante, p. 960] as having been 
found by M. Schweizer, of Moscow, is not a new one, 
but identical with that discovered three weeks pre- 
viously by M. Brorsen at Altona. M. Schweizer, of 
course, was not aware, he adds, of this circumstance. 
—Prof. Schumacher writes to Mr. Hind that M. 
Schweizer estimated the position, R.A, 2h, 0m, decli- 
nation north 65°30’. Itmoved rapidly towards Psi Cas- 
siopee. Last night, says the professor, M. Brorsen 
found it here; but the observation cannot be reduced, 
as the star of comparison is yet unknown. He esti- 
mated the position very roughly at R.A, 22h. 24m., 
north declination 65° 35’ on September 10th, at 9h, 
80m. The hourly motion in R.A. is —49 seconds 
of time; that in declination cannot be deduced from 
the observations. The comet is very faint.—Mr. 
Hind adds—M. d’Arrest, of the Berlin Observatory, 
writes me, that having in vain endeavoured to repre- 
sent the apparent path by a parabola, he had calcu- 
lated elliptical elements; and the period of revolution 
appears to be about 28 years. This comet is therefore 
likely to prove a body of considerable importance in 
the solar system. 

The manuscript works left by the late Dr. 
Chalmers, to which we alluded last week, are, it is 
now said, to be edited by the Rev. William Hanna, 
son-in-law of the author, and successor to Sir David 
Brewster in the editorship of The North British Review. 
The works will consist of, firstly, ‘Daily Scripture 
Readings,’ beginning with Genesis and ending with 
the book of Jeremiah—secondly, ‘ Sabbath Medita- 
tions on the Holy Scriptures,’ embracing a consider- 
able portion of the Old and the whole of the New 





Testament; — thirdly, ‘Theological Institutes;’ — 
fourthly, ‘Lectures on Butler’s ‘Analogy’ ;)—and 
fifthly, ‘ Discourses.’ These, it is expected, will 
extend to nine large volumes. The ‘ Lite and Cor- 
respondence’ will, it is said, occupy, inall probability, 
four more. The life of the reverend author is an 
autobiography—having been left, it is added, in a 
complete form by himself. 

The Caledonian Mercury takes advantage of the 
contest now going on for the chair of Oriental Lan- 
guages in the University of Edinburgh to call the 
attention of the town council, who have the right of 
appointment, to the importance of its being hence- 
forth regarded as something more than a mere pro- 
fessorship of Hebrew. That language, it contends, 
should be taught with more fulness and criticism 
than it has hitherto been in the universities of Scot- 
land; while the professor should, at the same time, 
be well acquainted with the other leading Oriental 
languages, both dead and living—particularly with 
the principal languages of India. So important, says 
the Mercury, is this idea, that these languages will 
henceforth be taught even in the Edinburgh Hill- 
street Institution. Among the candidates for the 
chair is said to be Mr. Liston—himself a graduate 
of the University of Edinburgh ; who, besides being 
an eminent Hebraist, possesses the recommendation 
of having spent a number of years in India and 
Persia, in adding to his Oriental scholarship a col- 
loquial knowledge of the various languages and 
dialects of the east. 

The Cambrian subjects of Her Majesty have been 
gratified by the Queen’s nomination of His Royal 
Highness the Prince of Wales to be patron of the 
next Eisteddfod, to take place at Abergavenny in the 
autumn of 1848. On that occasion, His Royal High- 
ness will have the giving of a prize of twenty-five 
guineas for “the best critical Essay on the History 
of the Language and Literature of Wales, from the 
time of Gruffydd ap Cynan (and Merlin) to that of 
Sir Gruffydd Llwydd (and Gwilym Dda), accom- 
panied with specimens, both in the original and in a 
close (English or Latin) translation, of the Poems 
most characteristic of that period.” 

Tom Thumb’ssecretary has furnished to one of the 
Syracuse papers a statement of that little great man’s 
reccipts in Europe—which have amounted, it appears, 
to 150,000. sterling, or 750,000 dollars. Greatly 
pleased, and seemingly not a little astonished, at his 
golden result, a variety of ingenious speculations are 
entered into, the moral of all which is a comparison of 
the greatness of the sum with the littleness which has 
earned it. ‘“ Reckoning,” it is said, “ fifty-six sove- 
reigns to the pound avoirdupois, this is 3,678 pounds 
of gold,—one hundred and seventy-eight times his own 
weight. In silver, the weight would be 46,375 pounds, 
Calculating that an ordinary horse would draw eight 
hundred and fifty pounds, it would require fifty-five 
horses to draw the precious load. As the general 
only weighs fifteen pounds, the silver would make 
3,125 statues of his own weight. Calculating that 
each dollar measures one inch and a half, it would 
reach in a straight line about twenty-five miles; and 
supposing each dollar is one-eighth of an inch in thick- 
ness, piled one upon the other it would reach over 
a mile and a half in height."—Turning it over after 
this fashion, there are many other morals which the 
money yields. The sum is at once satisfactory and 
suggestive. It measures the value of royal patronage 
and the value of dwarfishness. There might be pain 
in counting how many years it takes to make up sucha 
sum for the “giants.” It is something in these days to 
be the “ snubbed” of nature. The natural “ Wooden 
Spoon” is born with a golden spoon in his mouth. 
Fortune appears in the new character of a redresser 
of wrongs and distributor of compensations. It is 
well, in our time, to be a mannikin !—whereas of old 
the class had only our pity. A single cubit added to the 
stature of Tom Thumb—and he had probably been a 
beggar:—and so, the tall men amongst us, who over- 
top their fellows and tower nearest to their stars, neg- 
lected by a court which keeps its sympathies for the 
unfortunate, pay the penalty of their greatness, and 
live poor. . 

We see with great regret, by the daily papers, 
that Miss Grace Aguilar—whom so short a time 
since the “women of Israel” honoured by a testimo- 
nial recording her literary services to her nation— 


has died at Frankfort, after along and painful illness, 
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at the early age of thirty-two. Graceful as were her 
works, they were yet more full of promise than of 
performance :—and there is something very touching 
in an event which connects the honours that were 


meant to cheer her on her literary path into a “ gar- 
land hung upon her tomb.” 

From Paris, we hear that the collections brought 
home by M. de Castelnau have been deposited in the 
Orangery of the Museum of Natural History—where 
for the present they are accessible only to the peers, 
deputies, and members of the French Institute. 

The Paris papers notice a discovery which has 
just been made of a vein of platinum in the meta- 
morphic district of the Valley of the Drac. Hitherto 
this precious metal—which combines with incom- 
parable hardness the lustre of gold and silver—has 
only been met with in the Ural Mountains; and its 
scarcity has always rendered the price very exorbitant. 

The Scientific Congress at Tours closed on the 11th 
instant. The subscribers were 150, of which only 
600 attended. The subjects for discussion were 
divided into the usual heads of natural science, manu- 
factures and commerce, medical science, history and 
archeology, philosophy, literature and the fine arts, 
and physical science and mathematics.—The ninth 
Italian Scientific Congress held its first sitting on the 
13th. The assembly met in the saloon of the grand 
council,—restored for the occasion to its pristine 
magnificence, in the former palace of the Doges. 
Count Giovanelli, the president-general, made the 
opening speech. The Prince of Canino was named 
president of the section of zoology and comparative 
anatomy. 

From Naples, it is stated that Vesuvius is still in 
eruption. The lava has changed its direction—flow- 
ing now to the right of the crater instead of the left. 

The Builder gives the following conjectural ac- 
count of some anomalous mechanical monster which 
is in progress of creation at Liverpool :—“The 
‘mysterious machine,’ for some time in course of 
preparation has still a local habitation and a name, 
at least, if only halfareality. A witness ‘attempts’ to 
describe it, as well as he can, but he admits that he 
can make neither head nor tail of it. It is tubular, 
120 feet long and 36 feet in girth at the broadest 
part, which is at one end of it,—whether head or tail 
deponent knoweth not. It is built of pine plank, air- 
tight, and free of knots. The entrance-door is at 
one side, and he talks of ante-room and public saloon, 
a winding staircase to ‘a good look-out’ in the roof, 
&e. &c., all in the belly of what appears to be so 
‘very like a whale’ or a Trojan horse. It will 
take two years more to finish it in the ‘ superior style’ 
in which it is being fitted up for at least 100 * pas- 
sengers;’ but whether through the heaven above, the 
earth beneath, or the waters under the earth, is a mys- 
tery as yet profound as chaos itself. May not this 
ingenious conundrum be some new-fangled canal-boat, 
or a steamer for diving into smooth water under the 
stormy surface of the ocean, so as to insure smooth 
sailing—to the bottom at least—if not to insure the 
lives of those who are evidently expected to follow by 
the lot the special examples of Jonah ?” 

The inhabitants of Weymouth and Portland are, 
we are informed, about to enterjinto a subscription 
for the purpose of presenting Mr. John Harvey with 
a testimonial commemorative of his own and _ his 
father’s untiring exertions in bringing before suc- 
cessive governments and the public the necessity of a 
Breakwater at Portland—now in progress of con- 
struction. 

Lanercost Abbey, our antiquarian readers will 
regret to hear, is in ruins, The roof fell in some 
days since during a high wind,—obliterating all the 
architectural characters which have so long made it 
a place of pilgrimage. 

Not long since, one of those accidents which open 
up so many chasms in the mass of London brick and 
mortar afforded, as has often happened through like 
means, the opportunity of extracting a permanent 
good out of a present calamity. The clump of houses 
at Middle Row, Holborn, has been one of the eye- 
sores to the speculators on metropolitan improve- 
ment—standing, as it does, right athwart the long 
perspective of a street which is undergoing many 
improvements in other places along its course, and 


breaking abruptly the current of the living circu- 
lation that pours through this great channel and is 
fretted against the needless obstacle. When a portion 


of this mid-channel impediment was removed by acci- 
dent, we will venture to say that no reasonable man 
who has read much of late about Improvement Com- 
missioners, and sees the great things that are doing 
and projected in other parts of the metropolis, could 
have calculated on seeing it deliberately replaced. 
That a dam like this is restored only to be certainly 
taken down, intheend, is beyond a question :—butsuch 
is the way in which we love to do things in this eecen- 
tric country of ours, We prefer making opportuni- 
ties, at great outlay andafter long talking about them, 
toseizing the occasion which comes to hand —and 
costs therefore somuch loss. We seem to value our 
improvements in the ratio of the money we have 
spent in maintaining the abuses which they remove.— 
It may be hoped that Lord Morpeth’s occasions may 
take him that way, ere the unnecessary breakwater 
shall be fairly replaced in the centre of the Holborn 
channel, 





ST. MARK’S, VENICE. 

DIORAMA, REGENT’S PARK.—NOW OPEN, with a new and 
highly interesting Exhibition, representing the INTERIOR OF 
ST. MARK’S, at VENICE, justly considered one of the most mag- 
nificent temples in the Christian world; and a VIEW of TIVOLI, 
near ROME, with the Cascades, &c. The picture of St. Mark’s is 
painted by M. Diosse (pupil of M. Daguerre), from drawings made on 
the spot expressly for the Diorama by the late M. Renoux. The 
View of Tivoli is painted by M. Bouton. Both pictures exhibit various 
novel and striking effects of light and shade. Open from Ten till Five, 
—Admittance, Saloon, ls.; Stalls, 2s. 





FINE ARTS 
NEW PUBLICATIONS, 

Scotland Delineated. Part IV. contains half-a- 
dozen lithographs which sustain the character that we 
have already assigned to the work. Mr. Leitch’s view 
of ‘ Benmore’ brings us to a more intimate acquaint- 
ance with his mountain-majesty than we could make 
from the heights of Stirling——Mr. Harding's view of 
‘ Holyrood’ still exhibits him in his passion for vig- 
nette-like treatment—in this instance certainly dis- 
advantageously, There is a want of purpose and of 
unity of intention in the treatment of the subject.— 
‘Glammis Castle’ was a better theme for Joseph 
Nash than for George Cattermole. The latter needs 
one of more romance, Neither is ‘Melrose Abbey’ 
—beautifully drawn as it is in all the circumstance 
of mullioned windowand buttressed flank—expressive 
of Mr. Roberts's art. It is wanting in effect, and does 
not sufficiently define the character of the materials 
of its construction.—The most stirring of the illustra- 
tions is Mr. Joseph Nash’s ‘ Interior of Glasgow Ca- 
thedral’; fepresenting the successful resistance to the 
threatened demolition of the edifice after the Reform- 
ation. It is greatly in Mr. Cattermole’s style —Mr. 
Leitch’s ‘ View of Edinburgh from the Mound’ com- 
pletes the Number;—which, in spite of some draw- 
backs, is one of much interest. 

Memorials of Edinburgh. At a very cheap rate— 
two shillings for each number—this work (of which 
sixteen numbers have appeared) puts it in the power 
of every student in topography to possess himself of 
an excellent history of Edinburgh,—compiled with 
care and illustrated with good engravings both on 
copper and wood. 

The Gallery of Nature. Parts III. to VI. sustain 
the credit of the former numbers. 

The Knowledge and Restoration of old Paintings ; the 
Modes of Judging between Copies and Originals ; 
and a brief Life of the Principal Masters in the 
different Schools of Painting. By T. H. Fielding. 
Ackermann. 

Tuts little volume is better in intention than in 

execution. The first part, treating of the modes of 

distinguishing copies from originals, is, where the 
technique of Art is concerned, a mere compilation of 
such incidental remarks as Lanzi, Richardson, Rey- 
nolds, the ‘ Moniteur des Arts,’ &c., have furnished ; 
and with these the author has certainly not succeeded 
in establishing a rule by which originals may be dis- 
tinguished from copies. His very first quotation from 

Lanzi’s preface to his ‘ History of Painting in Italy’ 

might have deterred him from the attempt :—“ The 

connoisseur’s object,” says that writer, “is to make 
himself familiar with the handling of the most cele- 
brated masters and to distinguish copies from originals. 

Happy should I be could I promise to accomplish so 

much. Eventhey might consider themsel tes fortunate 

who dedicate theirlives to such pursuits, were they able 
to discover any short, general and certain rules for 
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infallibly determining this delicate point, The 
sition of such discrimination is the fruit on| th 
experience and deep reflection on the style of : 
master.” He who would pretend to the fcc, . 
Judging in any particular school of Art, must vewkd 
only long studied and compared the various ee an 
belonging to it and their several scholars but a 
fully traced the progress of each artist's dale ana 
the several changes that it has undergone, "If thi 
be the sine qud non for anything like acquaintance 
with a single school, how much more is required ‘< 
him who would discriminate between many—whoge 
labours extend over a period of five or six centuries 2 
It argues in the connoisseur an education of the ome 
fine judgment and taste, and collateral knowledge, 
that he is even able to appreciate Art—much ment 
be critically alive to the qualities of authorship; and all 
that Richardson and Reynolds may have said on the 
subject must be taken generally, rather than as offer. 
ing specific data. 

The portion of this book which treats of the 
restoration of old paintings contains much that was 
well-known respecting the solvents and processes for 
cleaning and removing varnishes and dirt from the 
surfaces of pictures. Nothing short of artistic know. 
ledge and experience—of an intimate acquaintance 
with the history of practice in the several schools 
and their modus operandi—is necessary to the cleaner 
to enable him so to modify the nature of such sol. 
vents and detergents as the circumstances, treatment, 
or manipulation of a particular picture may require, 
It is about as rational to expect that any one person 
should be capable of repairing pictures of every 
school—representing an endless variety of modes— 
as it would be to look for a practitioner skilled in all 
the branches of the medical and surgical art. 

It may not be uninteresting here to quote what Mr, 
Fielding has borrowed from a periodical publication, 
‘The Picturesque Annual’ respecting the transfer 
from wood of one of Titian’s pictures. — ‘The 
Assassination of San Pietro Dominico,’ known ordi- 
narily as the ‘ Peter Martyr,’ after it had been trans- 
ferred by Napoleon from the Church of SS. Giovanni 
and Paoli, in Venice, to the Louvre, underwent the 
process.— 

“In the passage from Venice to Marseilles, it 
had got wet; and when laid out in a warm place 
after arrival, the board and the sized ground on 
which it was painted having dried sooner than the 
colours, the latter split into scales, In this pre- 
dicament, it was determined to transfer the pie- 
ture to canvas; and the delicate operation was 
undertaken by Hacquin, under the superintendence 
of a committee of the Institute, consisting of two 
artists and two chemists, Gauze was first pasted on 
the painting; and when this was dry, another cover- 
ing of gauze, and then two successive layers of grey 
paper. When all this was completely dry, it was 
laid upon a table face downwards,—and part of the 
wood removed by means of small saws, one acting 
perpendicularly and the other horizontally. A plane 
with a convex edge was then applied in the most 















































delicate and gradual manner, and then another with | 


the edge broken into teeth so as to answer the pur 
pose of a rasp; and the board, being thus reduced to 
the thickness of a sheet of paper was moistened 
with water, and taken off in minute portions with 
the point ofa knife. The distemper, or size ground, 
was next removed by means of water, and the back 
of the painting exposed. This being found to be 
altogether dried up with age, was rubbed with cotton 
dipped in oil to restore its flexibility, and wiped 
with a muslin rag. It was then painted over with 
white lead and oil, instead of the former ground; and 
in this state was allowed to dry for three months. 
When the ground was sufficiently dry, it was pasted 
over with gauze, and the gauze with canvas; and the 
picture was then detached from the table and laid 
upon its back. The layers of gauze and grey papet 
being successively detached with water, the scales 
were moistened with thin flour paste, and covered 
with an oiled paper. A heated iron was then cat- 
tiously applied, and the painting rendered flat. The 
same minute care was taken in fixing it upon the 
canvas;—which was not attempted till the ground 
had received two additional coats of white lead and 
oil, with gauze between. The picture was then put 
into the hands of an artist skilled in repairing, aud 
entered upon a new lease of its existence.” 
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we saw this picture last, in 1842, in the 
of the Accademia at Venice, it was about to 
pe conveyed away for the purpose of having the var- 
. m Sandarac) removed from its face with 
which, as we were informed, it had been coated in 
paris at the time here spoken of. Together with 


the Transfiguration of Raffaelle,’ it had been rendered 
black and 
Pn te “Lives” of artists belonging to the Italian, 


‘ and French schools the author displays the 
iuldness of his knowledge and the badness of his 


obscure at the hands of the quasi re- 


He has failed of giving such facts in the bio- 
‘os of his characters as signalize their practice, 
mark the condition of Art in their day, and form the 
qecessive links that compose its history. Passing 
ret Guido da Siena and Giunto da Pisa, Mr. Field- 
ing begins with Cimabue;—but gives no notion what- 
wer of the inspirations which informed that painter 
vith his art. Some of the most conspicuous features 
of the Italian school are dismissed by him in a very 
ammary way—and in a style of which the following 
may serve as a Specimen :— 

«Luca Signorelli, born at Cortona, 1439; he died 

vey rich, 1521, aged 82. He excelled in history 
ai M. Angelo Buonarotti borrowed many of his 
uked figures for his large picture of ‘The Last Judg- 
ment.” 
Wa it of more import to inform us that this 
gtist died rich than to particularize those of his 
pictures from which Michael Angelo borrowed for 
tis great works? We will supply the omission, by 
sating that the fresco pictures from which Michael 
Angelo sofborrowed are in Orvieto Cathedral.—It 
would be difficult to name one who exercised a 
geater influence over the artists of his day than the 
pinter here in question, if we except him who is 
thus similarly treated :— 

“Domenicho Ghirlandaio, born at Florence, 
149; died 1493, aged 44; painted history, studied 
uder Alessandro Baldovinetti, fond of introducing 
dtelisks, columns, arches, aqueducts, and other 
Roman antiquities, which were always truly drawn, 
and with good effect; his colouring was good with a 
handsome style of outline.” 

A very satisfactory biography this of the master 
of Michael Angelo,—a very definite description of 
the character of the artist’s works! Not one word 
about the choir of Sta. Maria Novella—or the chapel 
at the Trinita, or that in the Palazzo Ducale, at 

lorence—or the fine fresco in the Sistine! This 
is superficial trifling, truly. Then, Mr. Fielding 
dimisses Ghirlandaio by, according to him, the 
merit of a handsome style of outline. This definition 
of what we should characterize as a vigorous and 
manly style of contour—though the painter's view 
wasnot an ideal one—is a specimen of the author's 
ste and style. Of his Italian construction and 
wadering the less we say the better for him.—The 
ces of the pictures now in the National Gallery, 
copied from the return granted on the motion of 
Mt, Baring Wall, are worth knowing. 
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ARAB GLEANINGS IN VENICE, 
Sept, 

Ir any proof were wanting of the indurate tenacity 
antique civilization, it is to be found in the regimen 
ifthe Arabs, Guided by enthusiasm alone, this 
eni-barbarous people, with no other tastes than for 
bones and verses—the faris wu shaer—spread over 
‘heeastern and southern shores of the Mediterranean, 
Their religion forbids the imitative arts; but no sooner 
las the clangour of invasion ceased than the antique 
element everywhere leavensthe new. In Damascus, 
in Bagdad, in Corfu, in Cairoan, in Granada, in Cor- 
tova, and in Cairo, science, literature, and architecture 
ilrevive, Themere private library of the Caliph Mos- 
‘anser contained 120,000 volumes. The library of the 

edreseh of Tripoli in Syria previously to the Cru- 
‘ules must have equalled that of Alexandria. The 
Cireeks, Copts, and Syrians, subdued by the arms of 

Arabs, saw their conquerors in turn quickly re- 
ubdued by the arts of the ancients modified by Is- 
nism; and the Turkish invasion of Egypt and Syria 
n1517—only a quarter of a century later than the 
fillof the Arab kingdom of Granada—was the over- 
ft of a period which may be justly called the 
indian summer of the civilization of the ancients. 

A maritime and contemporary people such as the 





Venetians, carrying on their commerce with India 
through Arab countries, could scarcely escape a par- 
tial impress of the Arab mould; and this it is which 
makes Venice appear so original in a European point 
of view, and so interesting though less original to the 
Oriental student. 

There can be little doubt that the earliest good 
edifices of the Venetians were Byzantine;—but the 
fame and beauty of the Saracenic style soon swept all 
before it. The Ducal Palace, in which the Saracenic 
predominates, seems to have been constructed by 
Calendario in the middle of the fourteenth century 
—and to have been thus a contemporary of the 
mosque of Sultan Hassan in Cairo just after the two 
great Kalaons had added so many magnificent edifices 
to that capital :—and surely the Arabic reconstruc- 
tion of the elements of the sublime and beautiful in 
architecture after their dissolution in the Lower 
Empire is immeasurably superior to that of the 
northern Gothic. The Arabs in their details showed 
(excepting perhaps in Granada) less curious and 
elaborate tracery than the men of the north; but with 
them it was always in subordination to some great 
feature either of the elevation or the interior—and 
always formed a harmonizing contrast to some more 
simple part of an edifice, or a relief to the mere gran- 
deur of its outline. This it is which has made the 
Ducal Palace the most beautiful edifice in the world. 

The old Piazza di San Marco, before it was burnt 
down—as shown in the large and curious picture of 
‘Gentile Bellino’ (a.v. 1496) at the Accademia— 
was entirely Saracenic; so that the Piazza must have 
borne the closest resemblance to the court of a 
mosque. For it was then much smaller; being nar- 
rower by the breadth of the campanile, and some- 
thing more. Not only were the archivolts of the 
horse-shoe form and the cornices serrated, but even 
in the minutest particulars the Oriental style was 
imitated. For instance, in the friezes between the 
floors we see what at first sight appears to be the 
Sulus or large Arabic “writing on the wall” of 
mosques; but as they could not, in a Christian 
country, write sentences from the Koran, we find, on 
looking closer, that the characters are figures of white 
cameleopards (giraffes) on a red ground. These 
carry the mind to the East by more associations than 
one; for their long legs and tapering necks have 
quite the air of Sulus writiyg—and even in the colour 
of white and red we see the same combination still 
visible in almost every mosque of Cairo to this day. 
In the upper part of the Ducal Palace we find the 
same colours which appear to have been frequent in 
Venice in the fifteenth century—as seen in Titian’s 
large picture of the ‘ Presentation of the Virgin’; and 
these appear to have taken their origin in the com- 
bination of bright red brick with polished white 
marble—as in the old pavement of the Piazza San 
Marco, 

After the Italian invasion of the cinque-cento, and 
the different direction taken by Palladio, Sansovino, 
and Sammicheli, Venice rapidly changed appearance. 
To such houses as are seen in Giovanni Mansueti 
and Vittore Carpaccio succeeded the modern Pa- 
lazzo, with its baleonies and pilasters. The change 
is not to be regretted as regards Venice in general ; 
but I certainly think that the old Piazza di San 
Marco, with its Arabic colonnades, its serrated cor- 
nices, and its bright red pavement streaked with white 
marble, would have been more in unison with the 
Church and the Ducal Palace. 

St. Mark’s is still the most oriental of all the 





edifices in Venice. Place anignorant Cairene at the 
gate next the Piazza dei Leoni, and you would have 
some difficulty in persuading him that Venice was | 
not the seat of a long and illustrious Saracenic oceu- | 
pation,—and that St. Marco is not a mosque aban- 
doned to defilement by the anger of God or the pusil- 
lanimity of the bearers of the banners of Islam. The | 
crowd of domes, the innumerable costly pillars of all 
sorts, sizes, colours, and capitals, which have the air | 
of having adorned successively the palaces of anti- | 
quity, the churches of the Lower Empire, and the 
mosques of the Saracens, at length stand in enduring | 
commemoration ofthe Millennium during which the 
Levant influenced the arts and exercised the arms of 
the great republic. Even the turned wooden grates 
or window frames above the great gates are of the 
very patterns used to this day in Cairo—and which 
were in the fifteenth century all gilt, l 


The original Merceria, with its pendant shutters, 
narrow crowded thoroughfare, and the wares of bril- 
liant colour in its dark limpid shades, must have had 
very much the air of a bazaar—which it has not lost 
even now. Cantar, rottalo, and ether Venetian weights 
are still the standards of quantity in the Levant; and 
in the name of Campo, applied to all the khans of 
Aleppo, we find a Venetian expression. There were 
several places in Venice in the form of a khan: one 
of which—the Campo St. Angelo—is still remaining. 
The principal one—Campo dei Mori, or Khan of the 
Moors, at Madonna del Orto—has been taken down; 
but I still observed the stone figure of a Bedouin 
leading a loaded camel in alto-rilievo on the wall next 
the canal. 

Several remarkable edifices of Saracenic architec- 
ture are yet visible on the Grand Canal :—one of which 
is the Fondaco dei Turchi. There is, however, no 
connexion between its architecture and thie subsequent 
destination which gave it its name. It is supposed to 
have been built in the 12th or 13th century,—when 
the Saracenic taste was in full prevalence: and ex- 
tracts from documents which were shown to me by 
Count Agostino Sagredo, the present accomplished 
president of the Academy of Fine Arts, show that it 
was given by the republic to the Duke of Ferrara,— 
after him passed through several hands to the Pesaro 
family,—and in 1621 was let by them to the Turks, 
It is now in course of repair and restoration by the 
commune. The Palazzo Loredano, a peculiarly light 
and handsome specimen of Saracenic architecture, 
built since the invasion of the Italian style—and the 
celebrated Ca Doro, now the property of Taglioni— 
are both so well known as to require no further con- 
sideration. 

No painters caught the oriental costume nearly so 
well as the Venetians; who, through ambassadors, mer- 
chants, and slaves, had frequent opportunities of be- 
comingacquainted with it. The oriental air and manner 
are better seized in Tintoretto’s great picture of ‘ The 
Miracle of St. Mark, or a Slave liberated from Bond- 
age,’ than in any picture that I have ever seen. The 
kaoucks were universally worn in the East in Tinto- 
retto’s time (and to very nearly our own age); but 
with this exception the figures might now be alive in 
Cairo and Damascus without any one discovering any 
great peculiarity. Traces of the connexion with the 
East are constantly appearing in the Venetian pic- 
tures. In Giovanni Mansueti’s pictures we see sege- 
dies hung out of the windows; the scarf of Titian’s 
Maddalena is evidently of Tripoli manufacture; 
and the ‘Supper in the House of Levi’ — where 
Paul Veronese, that king of the kings of colour, is 
enthroned in all the dazzling splendour and gorgeous 
magnificence of his genius—has for its principal figure 
green velvet hose of a most curious arabesque pattern. 

The use of high pattens, or stalking shoes, for the 
women was common to both Venice and the East; 
and caused Evelyn to say that the Venetian dames 
were half flesh half wood. The custom exists to this 
day in full force in Damascus;—where the habit of 
wearing dyed or dried golden hair still lingers among 
some aged grandmothers of the present generation. 

But enough for the present.—In a future letter I 
will, with your permission, take a glance at the Cairo 
of the Mameluke Sultans through Venetian eyes. 








Fine Arr Gosstr.—Messrs. Puttick & Simp- 
son sold, on Tuesday last, in a miscellaneous 
collection of autographs, a very interesting letter 
of Flaxman’s, Our great sculptor was an in- 
different correspondent in more than one sense 
of the word—and there is not in print a single 
scrap of his writing. The letter, therefore, is a 


| rarity; and is, moreover, curiously illustrative of the 


writer’s kind and obliging nature—of the manner, 
which so well became him, of conferring favours 
while it really seemed (and this was no affectation on 
his part) as if he indeed were the individual obliged, 
It is addressed to John Bischoff, Esq., Leeds.— 
Buckingham Street, Fitzroy Square, 19th of Aug. 1814. 
Dear Sir,—Your first respected letter was duly received, 
concerning the drawing for Dr. Whitaker's new edition of 
* The History of Leeds :’ the answer to which has been de- 
layed so long because I wished to send by it such informa- 
tion respecting the manner of engraving the monument of 
Captains Walker and Becket, with the expense, as might 
enable Dr, Whitaker and yourself to determine what kind 
of print will be most likely to answer the purpose of pub- 
lication—which will consequently determine the kind of 
drawing from which the copper-plate must be engraved, 
This information I have just obtained, A highly-finished 
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shadowed engraving, of the proper size for a quarto book, 
will cost twenty guineas, or more; and in this department 
of Art, there are two engravers of distinguished excellence, 
Mr. Bromley and Mr. Englehart. For such an engraving, 
a drawing should be made by Mr. Stothard, who is used to 
draw for engravers; which is an absolute requisite, as this 
is a distinct branch of Art. A drawing of this kind costs 
about five or six guineas. If the Rey. Doctor would be 
satisfied with an outline of the monument—such as those 
published of Homer's Iliad and Odyssey, as well as some in 
Cowper's translations of Milton’s Latin poems, which is now 
a favourite style of decoration in books—I can make the 
outline myself, and will request the editor’s acceptance of 
it. The engraving, including the copper-plate, will cost 
six guineas if done by Mr. Blake, the best engraver of 
outlines. When you favour me with Dr. Whitaker's inten- 
tions on this subject, pray send in the letter the size of the 
intended book. Ihope you will excuse the trouble I have 
occasioned you; and accept my particular thanks for your 
kindness and attention.—I have the honour to remain, &c. 
Joun FLAXMAN, 

“Mr. Blake, the best engraver of outlines,” was 
William Blake, the able and eccentric artist. 

The expectation which was raised, a few weeks 
ago, that some additional rooms were about to be 
erected at the National Gallery, is not, we hear, 
likely to be realized—at least in time for the next 
Exhibition of the Royal Academy. The works, 
which were to have been begun at once—and for which 
plans had been prepared —are postponed. Two 
reasons are assigned for this delay. Mr. Vernon’s 
noble gift makes the policy of attempting to patch 
up the present structure very doubtful indeed: but 
coupled with this reason, it is said that the two 
authorities—the Trustees of the National Gallery 
and the Council of the Royal Academy—were not 
unanimous as to the partition of the proposed addi- 
tional space between them. 

The Society of Arts has issued a manifesto in 
which, in reference to the various other institutions 
that have come upon the wide ground of its original 
occupation, it reviews its position in regard to the 
encouragement of the Fine Arts. Since its founda- 
tion the Society has witnessed the establishment of 
the Royal Academy, the British Institution, the 
Society of British Artists, the two Water Colour 
Societies, and other similar institutions throughout 
the country, the National Gallery, the Art-Union, 
the Commission of Fine Arts, and the Government 
Schools of Design. Each of these has charged itself 
with the developement of Art in some one or more 
of its provinces—all of which were at one time in- 
cluded in the intention of the Society of Arts; and 
that latter body has, therefore, seen the propricty of 
marking out a more limited and peculiar scheme of 
utility for itself—that of combining Art with objects 
strictly useful. It may still, it is said, encourage 
the artist in every department of his art—in his- 
torical, in landscape, and familiar-life paintings, in 
sculpture, and in ornamental design; applying them, 
however decoratively, “ without lowering history or 
landscape, but giving grandeur and elevation to de- 
coration.” With these views, the Society announces 
that it has revised its classes of premiums in the 
Fine Arts and Manufactures. — 

It purposes to award prizes for the best designs uniting 
Art and Manufacture, and with these for the best compo- 
sitions, whether painted or modelled, to be employed in 
architectural decorations, to fill the spandrils of arches, 
friezes, pannels, &c.—Another class of prizes will be estab- 
lished for the encouragement of careful studies in the same 
direction. And the object of these prizes being strictly 
educational, they will be limited to students of a certain 
age; the Society's aim being to educe a class of Students 
who shall be prepared to enter into successful competition 
for the prizes previously mentioned.—The Socicty feel that 
a class of rewards should be established and offered to those 
manufacturers who produce original and beautiful objects 
at their succeeding Exhibitions.—By first eliciting the design 
from the Artist, and then honouring the Manufacturer for 
realizing the design, the Society hopes to extend practically 
the sphere of its utility, and especially to make the institu- 
tion the means of easy communication between the Artist, 
Manufacturer, and Merchant. For this purpose it is intended 
to register the address and change of address of each meri- 
torious competitor; so that on applying at the Society's 
House, any manufacturer may have the means of commu- 
nicating with such artist, and may be enabled to obtain the 
best information respecting all objects of ornamental design. 
—It is purposed to abolish the prizes hitherto specially 
offered to Amateurs, as being uncalled for, in these times 
of general knowledge and appreciation of Art. At the time 
the Society was instituted it was desirable to foster Art in 
every possible way, and prizes were offered to Amateurs. 
It was hoped to beget a love for Art in those with whom 
Art was to be an amusement and not a profession. Art 
now forms so considerable a portion of the education of 
allthe upper classes, that it does not need any such stimulus. 

There will thus be three distinct classes of prizes to pro- 
mote Decorative Art.— 

Class 1. For Students. 

Class 2. Medals and money rewards for matured Artists 





gga decorative designs worthy of the Society's sanc- 
tion. 

Class 3. Medals and honorary testimonials to Manufac- 
turers realizing beautiful designs. 

The following are the arrangements for the year 1848.— 

Stupents’ Cuass—Prizes (in money or books) for the 
encouragement of studies for decorative design, open to 
competitors of either sex under twenty-one years of age. 
The object of these prizes is to promote that careful mode 
of early study, which the Society considers essential to suc- 
cess and most conducive to the interest of Art and Manu- 
factures. For the best original Studies from Nature (either 
cartoons or models), size of life, unless otherwise expressed, 
of the following:—Of a group of Hands and Feet with 
characteristic action.—Of a group of Hands and Feet with 
characteristic action, engraved in line, quarter size.—Of a 
Head of a Child—Of a Head of a Child, engraved 
in line, quarter size.—Of a Draped Figure from Nature, 
two feet high.—Of the front view of a Head of a Ram, 
—of a Ball, or of a Horse.—Of an Owl,—of a Swan, 
of an Eagle, or Vulture, front view, (not less than 
half size)"—Of the Hop, and the Bindweed or Convolvulus 
Major, and the Red-berried Bryony—Of an Oak with 
and without foliage—of a Spanish Chesnut with and without 
foliage. Drawing two feet high.—For the best group of Oak 
and Ivy Leaves, arranged together ornamentally.—For the 
best studies of Twelve British Wild Flowers.—C.ass I1.— 
Original Designs for Decoration, Open to Competitors of 
either sex and all ages.—For the best Chalk or Monochrome 
Drawing, being an original Composition, of Children half 
life size, for a circular compartment, the Silver Medal and 
Five Pounds.—For the best Chalk or Monochrome Drawing, 
being an original composition, of Figures half life size, to 
fill a spandrel of an equilateral arch of two centres, the 
Silver Medal and Five Pounds.—For the best Cartoon, being 
an original composition, of a group of the Rose, Shamrock, 
and Thistle, arranged ornamentally, a Silver Medal and 
Three Pounds.—For the best Cartoon of an arrangement of 
the White Lily, for a decorative purpose. The Silver Medal 
and Two Pounds.—For the best design for a Chimney-piece 
with bas-reliefs, scale three inches to the foot, with Working 
Drawings full size. The Silver Medal and Ten Pounds,—For 
a Model of a Chimney-piece with bas-reliefs; scale, three 
inches to the foot, and details full size. The Silver Medal 
and Twenty Pounds.—For the Model of Soup Tureen and 
Cover, to be executed in Earthenware. The Silver Medal 
and Five Pounds.—For the Model of a Salad Bowl. The 
Silver Medal and Three Pounds.—Forthe best Drawings of a 
series of British Wild Flowers, to be treated for Printing on 
China, as ornaments. The Silver Medal and Five Pounds. 
—For the best Working Drawing of a group of Fish and 
Game treated ornamentally as a bas-relief. The Silver 
Medal and Five Pounds, for a Cartoon; and the Silver 
Medal and Ten Pounds for a Model.—lor the best Design 
for a Stained-Glass Window, to suita room or passage in the 
Italian style of architecture. The Silver Medal and Ten 
Pounds.—For the best Working Model of an original Design 
for a Silver Goblet, suitable to be awarded as a Prize value 
One Hundred Guineas, in conformity with the bequest of 
the late Dr. George Swiney. The decorations to be emble- 
matical of Justice. The large Gold Medal or Twenty-five 
Pounds.—For the best original Design and Working Draw- 
ings for a Pair of Carriage Gates, in Iron; scale two inches 
to the foot, and details full size. The Silver Medal and Ten 
Pounds.—For the best ornamental Design suitable for Print- 
ing on a Child’s Mug. TheSilver Medal and Five Pounds.—For 
the best Design and Working Drawings fora pair of Folding- 
Doors, with bas-reliefs on the pannels. The Silver Medal 
and Ten Pounds.—For the best Drawings of an original 
Design for an ornamental carved Sideboard, combining 
elegance with utility. The Drawings to be toa scale of 
three inches toa foot, with the requisite Working Drawings 
full size. The Silver Medal and Twenty Pounds.—For the 
best original Design and Working Drawings for a Chandelier 
to be executed in metal, scale quarter full size. The 
Silver Medal and Ten Pounds.—A Model of a Bracket 
to support a figure two feet high. The Silver Medal and 
Five Pounds.—A Design for a Tea Caddy to be executed in 
Wood. The Silver Medal and Five Pounds.—A Design for an 
Encaustic Tile, pattern in the Italian style. The Silver 
Medal and Three Pounds.—Models of a Door Knocker and 
Scraper. The Silver Medal and Five Pounds.—A Design 
for a Tea Urn or Table Tea-Kettle, with Working Drawings 
full size. The Silver Medal and Ten Pounds.—For a 
Design for an ornamental Cast-iron Pillar to support 
the roof of a railway platform: scale, three inches to the 
foot, the details full size. The Silver Medal and Five 
Pounds.—For a combined Design for a Finger Plate and 
Lock Furniture to match. The Silver Medal and Five 
Pounds.— A Design and Working Drawings for a Pendent 
Hall Lamp, for Gas. The Silver Medal and Five Pounds. 
—Model for a Table Candlestick, to be executed in Metal 
or China. ‘The Silver Medal and Five Pounds.—For a new 
Design of a Glass Decanter and a Wine Glass. The Silver 
Medal and Five Pounds.—For a new Design for a Tea Tray 
to be executed in Papier Maché. The Silver Medal and 
Five Pounds.—For a Model for an Ornamental Case for a 
Chimney-Piece Clock. A Gold Medal or Twenty Pounds.— 
For a Design fora Chimney-Glass Frame. The Silver Medal 
and Five Pounds —ARCHITECTURAL Dxsigns, &c.—For the 
best Design for a Labourer’s Cottage in the country. The 
large Gold Medal or Thirty-one Pounds Ten Shillings. The 
Drawings to comprise a general Plan, Elevation, and Sec- 
tion, drawn to a scale of three-eighths of an inch to the 
foot, together with the requisite Working Drawings to a 
larger scale, and a Gencral Specification of the internal 
Finishing and Fittings proposed. The Design must provide 
a Living Room, a Scullery, and three Bed-rooms. Pre- 
suming that in structures of this description, where the 
outlay must necessarily be very limited, that both witha 
view to economy of material, and likewise to external 
effect, it will be considered desirable that the cottages 
should be erected in pairs, the wall between them contain- 
ing the Flues; in such cases, the details of one only will be 
required. It isnecessary that consideration should be given, 
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a _ most convenient arrangement of the parts : 
secondly, to the best meansof ventilation, drainage ‘ 
water, cleanliness, an ical heating; andlastly toot 
bine therewith the most pleasing and picturesque ed 
tainable with reference to the limited outlay, The cost 
Double Cottage erected in Middlesex, when completed ofa 
the requisite Landlord’s Fixtures, must not exceed ome 
For the best original Design for an Intermediate Rail sd 
Station. The Gold Medallion. There must be aCam 4 
or Clock Tower, and a Platform 300 feet long ee pre 
also a Porch, a Booking Office, two Waiting Room “s 
Watercloset inside, and another outside. A Kitch: » 
Cellar, and Three Rooms for the Station Clerk. Seale = 
eighth of an inch to the foot, with such Details to a la f 
scale as the author may consider necessary for the full on. 
lopement of his design—C.ass Ill. — Medals of Gold nd 
Silver, and Honorary Testimonials, will be given to +g 
facturers and others, who shall exhibit, at the Society's 
House in the year 1848, fine and original specimens of the 
following British Manufactures recently executed :—Ribb, : 
and Silk Weaving.—Chintz Printing.—Paper Hamian 
Tron and Brass Casting, applied to ornamental purposes — 
Metal Figure Casting. — The most beautiful novelty in 
Earthenware.—China Painting.—Printing and Colouring on 
China.—Ornamental Cutlery.—Largest Specimen of perfect 
Electrotype Figures.—Best Specimen of Turquoise Blue on 
China not affected by acids.—Lest Specimen of Crimson on 
China.—Best Work of Art applied to Paper Hanging.—The 
best Specimen of Glass Staining.— Medals and Honorary 
Testimonials will be given for the best Specimens produced 
during the preceding year in Bookbinding.—Laid Paper for 
Writing, of the greatest Strength, Lightness, Beauty, and 
Durability.—Ty pography.—Printing in Colours for Books— 
All these are to be sent in on or before the 5th of 
February.—The Society states that its Rewards are not 
limited to the subjects specified, but that Rewards will 
be given to other meritorious works in all branches of Art, 
Copies of the Designs or Models rewarded in 
class 2 are to be deposited and left in the Society's 
Museum; but the copyright will remain with the 
artist, provided that the work is executed for sale, 
and published, and that a manufactured specimen is 
exhibited at the Society’s Exhibition of Decorative 
Manufacturesin the year following. In case the work 
shali not be so executed and exhibited, the Society 
reserve to themselves the right of causing the same 
to be executed on such terms as they may think 
expedient.—The Society expressly reserves to itself 
power, in all cases, of giving such part only of any 
premium as the performance shall be adjudged to 
deserve, or of withholding the whole: but the candi- 
dates are assured that the Society will judge liberally 
of their claims. 
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MUSIC AND THE DRAMA 


Musicat anp Dramatic Gosstr.—The 124th an- 
nual meeting of the three choirs of Worcester, Here- 
ford, and Gloucester commenced in the latter city on 
Tuesday last—under the patronage of the Queen. 
The president is the Duke of Beaufort. The chorus 
includes 160 singers and the band upwards of 100 
performers. The vocalists are Malle. Alboni, Madame 
Caradori Allan, the Misses Williams, Miss Dolby, 
Mrs. Weiss, Herr Standigl, and Messrs. Lockey, 
Williams, Weiss, and John Parry. On Tuesday, in 
the Cathedral, Handel's overture to ‘ Esther’ and hit 
Dettingen ‘Te Deum, Boyce’s anthem ‘ Blessed is 
he,’ and Attwood’s Coronation Anthem ‘I was glad,’ 
were performed in the course of the service.—In the 
evening the Concert in the Shire-hall was well at- 
tended. The programme embraced Mendelssohn's 
‘ First Walpurgis Night, a trio of Corelli, the romance 
‘Sombre forét’ from Guillaume Tell, a duett by Benc- 
dict ‘*Mid waving trees,’ Mr. Parry’s ‘ Fayre Rosi- 
monde,’Sterndale Bennctt’s overture to ‘The Naiades, 
and a variety of other pieces. On Wednesday mom- 
ing the Cathedral was crowded to hear Mendelssohn's 
oratorio of ‘ Elijah’ :—and in the evening there was 
again a concert at the Shire-hall. On Thursday the 
performance at the Cathedral consisted of selections 
from Haydn’s ‘Seasons,’ Handel's ¢ Israel in Egypt, 
Beethoven's service in C, and ‘ Judas Maccabieus. 
There was again a concert in the evening. 

A trial of new works composed by the members 
and associates of the Society of British Musicians 
took place some mornings since at the Hanover 
Square Rooms. The programme contained over 
tures by Mr. Haite, Mr. Leftwich, and Mr. Coward— 
a symphony by Mr. H. C. Banister—a pianoforte 
solo by Mr. W. C. Macfarren—songs and a duet by 
Mr. Mitchell and Mr. Rockstro—a five-part glee by 
Mr. Hopkinson—a violin solo performed by Mr. 
Thirlwall — and a harp concerto by Mr. Thema. 
The private nature of such a performance withdiaws 
it, of course, from the province of criticism. ‘ 

We were, it appears, wrong in tating that Mas 
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to the Princess’s Theatre. She will 
- with the Sadler's Wells company. 

In Paris, @ rehearsal of the first part of Verdi's new 

~ « Jerusalem,” took place last week at the Grand 
= The statement that Madame Viardot-Garcia 

entered into an engagement with the new Drury 
Jane Opera is contradicted on the authority of the 
5 aeoar papers state that one of the prin- 
sgl objects of M. Jullien’s journey to Italy is 
she hope of obtaining Mdlle, Hayez, who has at- 
ined to a first-rate reputation in that country, if 
the Italian papers may be trusted, in an unprece- 
jestedly short period of time. 





MISCELLANEA 


Aarum for Railway-Trains.—A correspondent has 

yested our publication of the following suggestion 
fr establishing the means of communication, in case 
f danger, between the passengers in railway carriages 
ydthose who hold the reins of the “9 iron horse :”"— 

Let the last carriage of every train contain a guard 
ad asmall Voltaic battery. From this battery let 
we of the conducting wires proceed directly to the 
ule of one or both of the pairs of wheels of this car- 
riage, with which contact may be maintained by a 
gnng. Let the other conducting wire pass out at the 
fe end of the carriage, just under the roof, and there 
erminate in a spiral link of wire of sufficient length 
preach to the next carriage in front. Let the next 
and each other carriage of the train up to the tender 
hpfurnished with a wire running under its roof from 
ind to end—not in contact with any metallic part of 
the carriage. Let each such wire be continued at 
me extremity by a spiral link for attachment to the 
yireof the next carriage, and be fitted at the other 
end outside with a binding screw, to receive the con- 
nector from the carriage behind it. Let each vehicle 
acupied by human beings be supplied with pairs of 
fireeps—one, at least, for every compartment; and 
teach of these nippers be inclosed in a case, with a 
gas front sealed in, in some conspicuous and con- 
venient position—so that in case of danger the glass 
night be broken and the wire cut. Or, instead of 
these last, let the longitudinal wire be interrupted, 
ineach compartment of the coach, ky a simple con- 
tuct-breaker, ina glazed frame, of which the guard 
shall keep the key; it being his business to ascertain 
before starting that all the contacts are “turned on.” 
Thus, the danger-signal might be made by a single 
movement, indicated by a plain direction lettered on 
ach break. This arrangement being repeated in 
every carriage up to the tender, let the system be con- 
tinued by an insulated wire running to the fore part 
ofthe tender; and here let it enter the alarm appa- 
nitus; which should be insulated, and close to, but 
wtof the reach of, the engineer and stoker—the 
gurd having the keys. Let this alarum consist of a 
small electro-magnetic core and coil; the armature of 
the magnet being adjusted as the detent of a clock- 
movement. Let the clockwork be connected witha 
tell, so that on the release of the detent the spring 
shall be free to act, and the bell shall commence to 
rng violently, and continue to do so till the detent 
berecalled by the magnet. Let then the series of 
conductors be continued to the electro-magnet; and, 
having formed its helix, let the wire pass on to the 


vheel axles of the tender—its extremity being kept 
neontact therewith by a spring.—The expense of 


this adjustment would be trifling. The trouble 
which it would entail would only be that of occa- 
‘onally winding up the alarum spring, of tightening 
alittle binding-screw between each two carriages on 
making up the train, and of keeping the battery 
charged: and this last item might be eliminated by 
substituting for the battery a magneto-clectric appa- 
ratus, the revolution of whose armature might be 
made to depend on that of the wheel of the coach. It 
isclear that so long as contact is maintained the “cur- 
rent” will pass through the series of carriage wires, 
through the alarum, and back through the rail to the 
battery; and that whenever the guard either suspends 
contact at the battery, or a passenger cuts the con- 
ductor, or the train breaks, or the last carriage (the 
most liable to do so) gets off the rail, the “ current” 
vill instantly cease, the clockwork will be freed from 
the magnet, the bell will ring, and the train will soon 
be stopped, The only errors to which the system 


would be liable are false alarms:—on the safe side. 
These might occur by a passenger’s wantonness—not 
likely to be repeated; or by momentary non-con- 
duction between the rails and wheels. In this last 
case, conduction would probably be resumed, and 
the bell would cease to ring, before the engineer 
could have done more than shut off the steam,—so 
that no appreciable delay would be caused. Should 
the last fault be found to occur so frequently as to 
be inconvenient, the circuit might be maintained by 
a second set of wires similar to the first, instead of 
intrusting its completion to the rail. This would add 
but little complication to the scheme;—and would 
only sacrifice the additional safety in the chance of 
the last carriage quitting the rail without the instant 
knowledge of its occupant. 


Planet Iris.—17, Park Street, Greenwich, Sept. 22. 
—For the information of your astronomical readers, 
I send an orbit of the planet Iris, which I have 
deduced from the Cambridge meridian observation 
of August 14th, and the meridian observations at the 
Royal Observatory of Greenwich, on August 21st 
and August 31st (the latter observations being allowed 
by the kind permission of the Astronomer Royal). 
Parallax and aberration have been applied :— 

Longi- ) 


° “ 
Mean 1847, Sept. Ist..341 56 4:23 From the 


tude of Iris § ean Equinox 
--+. 38 31 51-04 of 1847. 


Longitude of Perihelion 
Longitude of Node..........2 5k 
Inclination .......0.. ee 54°48 
Angle of Excentricity 14° 31 43:03” or e = 0°2531155 
Log. semi-axis Major 0°3847691. Period 1379°6 days, 
Iam, &e, Hue Breen, Jun. 
Notable Discovery.—That authority on all matters 
touching crowned heads and illustrious and noble 
personages throughout Europe, the Almanach de 
Gotha, for 1847, in a summary of the British army 
for the present year, describes among other corps, 
the ‘‘ Garde de la Riviere d’Or.””’,. Who ever heard 
at the Horse Guards, or any other centre of infor- 
mation on military matters of the “ Guard of the 
River of Gold” as forming part of the British army ? 
“ After much pondering,’’ (as Lord Brougham would 
say) what this could pessibly mean, we remem- 
bered that in French C and G are letters not quite 
so distinct in sound at least as they are in English; 
and the sage compiler of this portion of the almanac 
had consequently mistaken our Coldstream Guards 
for “ Goldstream,” which in his magniloquence he 
had converted into “ la Riviere d’Or.”—Globe. 


Phosphorescence of the River Wye.—A correspondent 
of the Monmouthshire Beacon says: “ Having had occa- 
sion last month to return to Tintern from the New 
Passage after nightfall in a boat, I was much surprised 
and pleased at the luminosity of the River Wye, in 
certain parts of the tideway, where the water is per- 
manently oozy and thick, The phenomenon, it is 
well known, is common at sea, and in all salt water 
estuaries, The curiosity is,that it should be discovered 
inthe Wye. The lowness of the fresh water currents, 
and the proportionate influence of the tides (carrying 
the blackish and muddy contributions of the adjacent 
channel further than customary during neaps) will 
account for the fact that the luminosity extended on 
several occasions this present summer to that part of 
the river contiguous to the Abbey. An old inhabitant 
of a cottage near the celebrated ruins went with her 
mop, one dark night, through the Water-gate, to per- 
form a very homely task, and not with the remotest 
idea of making a pyrotechnic display; but to her 
extreme surprise, what would have been a whirl of 
dirty drippings at any other time was converted into 
a very respectable wheel.” 

Discovery of the Eggs of the Moa or Dinornis of 
New Zealand.—An interesting discovery has lately 
been made by Mr. Walter Mantell, of Wellington, 
New Zealand. In an exploring tour in search of the 
remains of the colossal ostrich-like birds which once 
inhabited New Zealand, and whose bones occur in 
the alluvial sand and silt of the rivers, Mr. Mantell 
discovered imbedded with the bones fragments of 
their eggs. ‘The specimens which he has transmitted 
to his father, Dr. Mantell, are portions of very large 
eggs, which, in their general aspect, resemble those 
of the ostrich, but differ in their markings, and rela- 
tive thickness and size. The edges of these frag- 
ments are for the most part waterworn ; the external 
surface is marked by short, interrupted, irregular 
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linear grooves variously disposed in different specimens 





—probably indicative of specific distinctions, They 
are altogether unlike the small circular pits on the 
shell of the ostrich. From the small degree of con- 
vexity even of the largest fragments, it is obvious that 
they belonged to eggs of considerable magnitude. 
Among the bones collected by Mr. Walter Mantell 
(amounting to 700 or 800), and now on their way to 
England, are portions of several skulls and mandibles. 
The latter will be an important addition to our know- 
ledge of the nature and affinities of the original ; for 
no vestiges of that part of the skeleton have pre- 
viously been obtained. Although thestate of preserva- 
tion of the bones and the egg-shells proves that they 
are not, geologically speaking, of great antiquity, and 
renders it probable that the last of their race may 
have existed contemporaneously with the human 
race, yet Mr. Mantell could obtain no trustworthy 
evidence to warrant the conclusion that any living 
Moa had been seen by the present inhabitants or 
their immediate progenitors. The circumstance of 
the natives knowing the bones to belong to birds, and 
distinguishing them by the name of Moa, or sacred 
bird, long ere they had been examined by Euro- 
peans, and when they would not have been aware of 
the existence of any birds larger than their own 
small apteryx, is, however, considered by Mr. 
Walter Mantell as confirmatory of the native tradi- 
tions, that they abounded in former times, and were 
hunted by the natives for food. 

Unclaimed Valuables in the Post Office. —An official 
return has just been printed, showing the number of 
letters now lying in the General Post Office containing 
coin, bank-notes, bills of exchange, or other property. 
This return shows that 4,201 such letters are lying in 
the Dead Letter-office,—containing property valued 
at the almost incredible sum of 40,4107. 5s. 7d.; this 
too has accrued during the last three years. For the 
system pursued in such cases is, that when all inquiry 
after the destination of the misdirected letters is found 
unavailing, the letters are kept three years to give time 
for application for them; after which period so much 
of the property as consists of money is paid into the 
revenue,—and this has been done up to the beginning 
of 1844, Any other description of property is pe- 
riodically sold, and the proceeds also paid into the 
revenue. Thearticles now lying for claimants are of 
the most varied character,—some of them of a bulk and 
description little calculated for transmission per post. 
There are trinkets of all kinds, silver spoons by the 
dozen, spectacles, watches, waistcoats, shirts, soda 
powders, artificial flowers, books, snuff-boxes, fiddle- 
strings, dish-mats, petticoats, old clothes, fishing-flies, 
razors, pictures, night-gowns, a clarinet, brass weights, 
buttons, window curtains, a whistle, Prayer and other 
books, bunches of keys, brad-awls, scissors, and a 
panorama. The more portable articles consist chiefly 
of lace and Berlin work in the form of collars, cufts, 
“ dolls’ things,” and purses. Of documents and papers 
there are wills, railway and other shares, one Greek 
manuscript, subpeenas, a vast number of pawn tickets, 
and postage stamps innumérable. The number of 
money-orders undelivered is 346,—for cash to the 
amount of 407/. 12s. 8d. The return from Scotland 
is quite characteristic of our more careful neighbours, 
The valuables undelivered and remaining in the 
General Post Office in Edinburgh on the 5th January 
last consist chiefly of coin and bank notes,—4/. 16s. 1d. 
of the first, 137. 10s. of the latter; and only 10s. worth 
of other property, all contained in 89 letters. Only 
five epistles containing money orders are among the 
“dead,”—for sums amounting to 31. 17s. 9d. In the 
Irish General Post Officeare 457 undelivered letters, — 
containing property valued at 462/. 9s. 1ld. Several 
of these missivescontain “a free passageto New York.” 
The number of unclaimed money orders is 64,—for 
881. 14s. 9d.— Daily News. 

Bequest of Coins and other Antiques, §c.—Among 
the specific bequests by the late Rev. J. W. Mackie, 
M.A., student of Christ Church, Oxford, who died 
at his residence, Siddons House, Upper Baker-street, 
Regent’s Park, on the Ist of July, are the cabinet, late 
Lady Warburton’s, with the coins it contains, and 
all his papal coins, to the Ashmolean Museum ; the 
View of the Piazza del Popolo, Rome, to the Trustees 
of the Taylor Gallery, Oxford; the antique bronze 
plate found at Tours of the Dedication of the Chapel 
to St. Elvy, described in the ‘ Archzologia,’ to the 
Society of Antiquaries; the bust of Proserpine, by 
Powers, of Florence, to the Dean and Chapter of 
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Christ Church, Oxford; and all autographs, prints, 
portfolios, coins, &c., not specifically bequeathed, to 
theRev. W. Nourse, together with all MSS.—Builder. 

The Abbey Church, Sherborne.—The repair and 
restoration of this noble and venerable building has 


long been an object of great solicitude with the | 


A 


inhabitants of Sherborne,—and is about to take place. | 
The historical associations connected with this church 
strongly confirm its other claims upon our veneration 
and regard. It was here that the seat was placed of 
the first of all those bishops who have presided over 
the church in the western counties. It was the parent 
see from which those of Sarum, Bristol, Wells, and 
Exeter derived their existence. It was founded in704. | 

Its first bishop was Aldhelm,—a man ofextraordinary 
learning in those days; and among his successors 
was Asser, the celebrated tutor and friend and 
biographer of Alfred the Great. Asa splendid speci- | 
men of ecclesiastical architecture, the Abbey Church 
of Sherborne claims our highest admiration, and can- 
not fail to inspire an earnest wish to see it preserved 
in all its grandeur.—Salisbury Herald. 

The Philosophy of Drowning.—Man is the only 
animal that drowns naturally. He does so because 
he is endowed with reason—that is to say, with a large 
spherical brain with a skull on it, which rises above 
his nose. If he.falls into deep water, in spite of his 
great brain, he has not presence of mind enough to 
stick his nose out and keep it out, as he easily might 
do; but his heavy head, like a stone, presses his nose 
under water. In this position he inhales and fills his 
chest with water,—so that he becomes on the whole so 
much heavier than water as to sink. While the lungs | ¢ 
are filled with air, the body is lighter than its bulk of 
water, and of course swims, just as an iron vessel does. 
All,therefore, which is necessary to keep a person from 
drowning in deep water is to keep the water out of the 
lungs. Suppose yourself a bottle. Your nose is the 
nozzle of the bottle,and must be kept out of the water. 
If it goes under, don’t breathe at all till it comes out. 
Then, to prevent its going down again, keep every 
other part under—head, legs, arms, all under water 
but your nose. Do that, and you can’t sink in any 
depth of water. All you need to do to secure this is 
to clasp your hands behind your back, and point your 
nose at the top of the heavens and keep perfectly still. 
Your nose will never go under water to the end of 
time, unless you raise your brain, hand, knee, or foot 
higher than it. Keep still with your nose turned up 
in perfect impudence, and you are safe. This will 
do in tolerably still water: in boisterous water you 
will need a little of the art of swimming.—Church and 
State Gazette. 

A Newly-discovered Cavern,—A subterranean crys- 
tallized cavern has just been discovered by workmen 
employed at the limestone quarries of Thomas Gis- 
borne, Esq., near Doveholes, about midway betwixt 
Chapel-en-le-Frith and Buxton. This cavern, al- 
though not quite so large as some of the celebrated 
caverns in Derbyshire, is little inferior to any in rich- 
ness and beauty, notwithstanding the damage it has 
sustained from the rustic visitors. There are two 
caverns; but the first is quite inferior to the second, 
both in magnitude and splendour. The latter is very 
spacious,—the sides and top being encrusted with spar 
and crystallizations of various sorts, and from the roof 
are suspended numerous stalactites of great length, 
which, by candlelight, give to the grotto a brilliant 
appearance. Ina chink of the rock at one side of 
the cavern, is a fossil greatly resembling the jawbone 
of some huge animal, the teeth of which appear to be 
perfectly entire and as hard as adamant. The gene- 
ral opinion is that there are more caverns connected 
with this one which will eventually be discovered ;— 
as to all appearance the road, although more difficult 
to follow, does not here terminate.—Daily News. 





To CorrgspondeNts.—A Subscriber—J. H.—T. B. S— 
Dr. F. J. B—L. du M. H.—W. H.—Lunar Influence— 
received. 

*“A Constant Reader” is informed that there are now 
seven asteroids ; and that the three new ones are Hencke’s 
two, Astrea and Hebe (such is said to be the name given to 
the recent one), and the one still more recently discovered 
by Mr. Hind at Mr. Bishop’s Observatory—which is Iris. 

*«*—A correspondent has sent us an account of a phos- 
phorescent animal, which, as the observation is not new, we 
need not publish. More than one species of Scolopendra has 
the power of producing a phosphorescent secretion at cer- 
tain seasons of the year ;—and we make no doubt that it 


} 





was one of these mytiapods that was discovered by our corre- 
pendent, - r 


WEDDING AND BIRTHDAY PRESENTS. 


BRIDE’S INKSTAND, price 2/. 2s., with 
 LEITER-WEIGHT (Kissing Children) 9s. and SEAT 


DLE 72. 6d. match, d by Joun Be t, Sculptor, for 
FaUIx SUMMERLYS ART- [MAN UPACTURES, may now be 
had through all Fancy Stationers. 


BEER JUG, with Bas-reliefs representing 
the Story of Hop Picking, from designs by H. J. TownsEnv. 
Esq., price 188., and 363, with additional figures, big J j Sug obtained 
the jLarge ¢ told | ae from the Society < Arts 

made d_ beautiful material ca’ 
of FELIX SUMMERLY'S AR 
pe had of Mr, 


J. Cundall, 13, Old Bond-street; Mess: rry 
Son, Eq tian Hall, Piceadi ly ; Messrs. Paul &D. Golnaghit 13, 
Pall M East; Mr. G. 1, 186, Fleet-street; Mr. J. Mortlock, 


250, Onfordsieects Mr. J. penile, Oxford-street, next to the Pan- 
| theon ; Mr. J. Tennant, 149, Strand ; Mr. J. Green (late Brumby’s), 
19, St. James's-street ; and all respectable dealers, 


FRANCESCO FRANCIA wasa Goldsmith as well as a Painter. 
Designs for crockery are attributed to Raffaelle. Leonardo da 
| Vinci invented necklaces. In the Gallery of Buckingham Palace 
' is a Painting by Teniers to opome | a harpsicord ; and in the 
Rationsl Gallery there is one by Nicolo Poussin for a ‘similar pur- 

. Holbein designed brooches and saltcellars. yarer 
imself sculptured ornaments of all kinds. At Windsor i is iron- 
work by Quintin Matsys. Beato Angelico, ~ a host of : 
Arti jecoral ooks; and, in fact, there was scare a 
great medizyal Artist, when Art was reall Catholic wae “aid 
not essay to, Saeenge ‘the objects of everyday life. Beaut ty o 
form and co! postio invention were associated —_ every 
thing. So ry ought still to be, and we wil say, enalt be aga’ 

Manufacturing skill is and ; but ‘artiste 
skill has still to welded with it, pHs a hae wait now be made 
to revive the good old practice of connecting the best Art with 
familiar objects in daily use; and this intention will be made 
manifest by theaid of our best Artists,several of whom havealready 
exp A r willingness to assist in this object, among them 
may 

John Bell, Sculptor. 





cong, Sout tor. 
Mt fraclise - 


3 W. Mulready. iA. 
J. R. Herbert, R.A, R. a A.RA, 
J.C. Horsley. Hi. J. Townsend. 


The ART-MANUFACTURES will be of all kinds, and exe- 
cuted in pottery, wood, glass and other materials. 

ALSO NOW READY. 
1. The Infant Neptune: an ornament; designed and modelled 


iy . Townsend, price 273, 
2. A Water J ug, in glass, ornamented with enamellot: painting ; 
desi ed Kedgrave, A.R.A., price 2/, 128. 6 


b 
he Bitten Toneue : ? A Mustard- -pot, in coadieins modelled 
tw. John Bell, price 92. 


IN PREPARATION. 
4, A Dish for the Prewing: -room, to receive visiting cards: de- 





signed in colours by D. Maclise, 

5. A series of Decanter Stoppers, designed by £¢ %. Horsley. 

6. The “Apostle Saltcellar. by, R. Redgray ye, 

7. A Tray, in papier miché, d d andor ated by R. Red- 
grave, A.R.A. 


8. A Clock-case ; designed and modelled by John Bell. 
9. *The Hayfield,’ engraved after the Picture by W. Mulready, 
R. °% exhibited at the Royal Academy, and painted on porcelain. 
10, "A Child’s Mug, ornamented with engraving of a guardian 
Angel. “He shall defend thee under his wings, and thou shalt be 
safe.” R. Redgrave, A.R.A. Nearly ready. 
11. Dorothea, a Statuette, in — Nearly ready. 
12. Unaand the Lion, a Statuette to 
Ariadne ;_designed d and deny , Soom Bell. Near] ready. 
a” | "Inkstand, carved in We designed by R. Redgrave, 


A.t 
i. x Bust of the Duke of Wellington, modelled by 8. Joseph. 
nearly ready. 


Catalogues sent on receipt of a postage stamp. 


PAY SOCIET Y.—The following Works are 
v ready for distribution to Subscribers for the fourth year 








(1847) :— 


1. ELEMENTS of PHYSIO-PHILOSOPHY. 


By LORENZ OKEN, M.D. Professor of Natural History at the 
University of Zurich. Translated by ALFRED TULK, C.8. 
“ As the Society has transiations 


nm the means of publishing 

of several German works, and as many of these involve considera- 
tions which can only be understood by a reference to those philo- 
sophical principles which have exerted a marked influence on 
German scientific literature, they determined to embrace the offer 
of Mr, Alfred Tulk to publish his translation of the work of Oken 
on - Philosophy of Nature.”— Report of Council, 1847. 


2. REPORT on the PROGRESS of ZOO- 
LOGY. By Drs. WAGNER, ERICHSON, TRASCHEL, and 
SIEBOLD. | Translated by GEO. BUSK, A. H. HALLIDAY, 
and ALFRED TULK, Esq, 


A Fourth Part of the BRITISH NUDI- 
BRANCHIATE MOLLUSCA, by Messrs. ALDER and HAN- 
COCK, will be speedily issued. 

A few copies of the first and second years’ Publications remain 
on hand, and may be had by Subscribers. 

subscribers of one guinea annually are entitled to a copy of every 
Work published by the Society for the year to which their sub- 
scription relates. 

d to the Secre- 


ie ted to 
cretary in London. Bubewtigtions may be paid to the Local Secre- 
taries, or by post-office order or cheque to the London Secretary. 


LANKESTER, Secretary. 
_ 22, Old Burlington-street, London. 


A INSWORTH’S MAGAZINE, 
Contents for OCTOBER. No. LXIX. 
I. James the Second ; or, the Peveiation of 1688, An His- 
i. Romance,’ Edited larrison Ainsworth, 
vith an Tinustration on Steel, by R. W. Buss. 
IL. at the Piper. Ey W. Hughes, Esq 
Ill. ee from the Life nd Poetry ‘of Gappho ; Imitated 
Transla y T as Roscoe, Haq. 
IV. Sane the Pirate. William n HL. G. Kin 7. 
V. Pompeii Lo, aneum (Sketches of lebrated Ruins). 
y Bisheies Michell, Esq. Author of ‘The Eventful 


Epoc ” &e. 
VL The G) hist es the Roadside Inn. A Breton Tale. By W. 


Hughe: 
Nit Launcelot st Witge. By Charles Hooton, i. 
viv A Tiger Hunt on the Western Coast of Mexi 
. London in Seventeen Hundred and T went; four, at the 
English Guide Books. By Thomas Wright, } 
amen of Australian Discovery. By W. F 


worth, Esq, 
XI. The Gacvene ‘of 1585; or, the “ Forty-five,” By Alexandre 
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RTH, 
«A Year tent for OCTOBER. No, cooxxr pi remect 
. ear in Port u the late = ober, ; 
of Prussia’s New Year's ary Gi LIL The ectelion, LL. he King J) sold be Se 
.—IV. Fishing in South Australia. By y George Hawn Roscoe, jyng atthe & of 
Spain under the House of Austria and the Bourbons: he terms of 
Secret History of the Court, Ministry, and Times speme—Vi me lasted. 
By an Old Diplomatist.—VIT. Journal of a Visit to Dabsews WV si, a 
the Snake Country. In the Months of March and April, 3or, Pull partion 
Archibald R. Ridgway, M.B., ical Staff, Gold till pesonally oF ' 
life and Reminiscences of Thomas Campbell.’ By Cyrus Redd ge pointed 
q.—IX. The Out-Station ; or, Jaunts in the J ungle. By J, 
Iya ms Gryl uo P— —X. Adrien Roux ; or the e Advent Wit 
bout his Literary Xe ana ara Teka cares Gon Genip fg BOTH TD 
about his Li enere ~—_ mon. T s 
Mariottii— XIII. Literary N he Italian Cra Dyk ~ 
Cornea fH, 186, not ITE! 
y, price 7 Son 
[ue ™ MARTYRS, ‘the DREAMS, and. other fy comoy of 
W. Parke, W Vaiverks By the ¥ AS vn MAN erat the | 
arke, Wolverhampton; A. al at UF 
man & Co., London. . a, Edinburgh Tong. pay us ee 
yun 
GERMAN LANGUAGE, frie event 0 
The following Works have lately been published -— a oe . 
ITTICH’S GERMAN for BEGINNERS, § & 2%", 
PROGRESSIVE EXERCISE jal 
LANGUAGE. 3rd edition, 5 S im the GERMAN J fi mined 
A Key to Wittich’s German for Beginners, 3rd tis Company 
edition, 7s. gon of a 
Wittich’s German Tales for Beginners, nj S'n tree. 
edition, 6s, gale of the fo 
Wittich’s German Grammar. 6s. 6d. sum, 
These books contain the most complete and most practi Assured. ens 
of instruction in the German language published in SE Faced 6 e 
= a oes oan promote the progress of those who wish 4 5 ye 
acquire t tae 
D. Nut Plosbeieen Brain & Co. Fleet-street; and Willi Pepe 
Norgate, Jenrietta-street, Covent-garden. 4 Williams & tin the Bs 
rtly will be published, er 
PLAN OF THE RIVER DOURO, from (J & © 
Barca de Vilvestre to its Mouth. By JOSEPH oA S 
PORRESTER, of Oporto, Merchant; Author of the * Map ri ° z 
Wine Districts of the a Membe ~¢ of the Royal Geogra- 
paicel Societies of Paris and Berlin, G 
Engraved in the first style of Art by we HUGHES, F.RGS, Henry Alexal 
Size 9 feet 4 inches by 2 feet 2 inches. Jonathan Bir 
This plan was constru with a view to a great improvement Jonn 8. Brow 
of the navigation of the Douro, so far as it is at present navigable, Toomas Colli 
and to rendering it navigable from Vilvestre to the Barca Tine Boyce Combe 
London : John Weale, Architectural Library, 59, High Holborn, Thomas M. C 
~ Jas Wn. Fre 
RIMSHAWE’S STANDARD AND COM. § iLL. Goi 
PLETE £DITION OF COWPER'S WORKS. Vol. VL- Robert Hawt 
On the 1st of October will be ublished, rice 38,, the Sixth Volume John Hodgs¢ 
of COWPER’S WORKS. Edited by’Rev. T. 8 GRIMSHAWE. fg Bictard 
To be completed in 8 volumes, illustrated with 16 Engravings on Establish 
steel by Finden. and th 
* We cannot but consider it a great advantage to this edition 
that it. is s edited * one competent to form a correct estimate of the The whol 
character of the Christian poet. This — also contains — 
than two hundred letters of Cowper's private co Fire Polic 
which were not contained in Hayley’s Life. The work is cy lith of Octo 
beautifully brought out, and will no doubt have a lange citeale 
tion.”— Universe. 
London : William Tegg & Co. Pancras-lane, Cheapside. 
REISSUE OF DAVIDSON'S MUSICAL f ryry 
TREASURY, IN FIVE-SHILLING BOOKS, classed 90 Uv 
as to suit all tastes, and strongly bound without extra charge— 
k I. consists of i9 he &c., with segncearte Accompaniments, 
a —— Cone nes oo eo, a lL onte am ins Vocal Gems — 
reign 8. Ngiish an lan ords, comprisit e . 
‘Crown Jewels,’ * Fidelio "Robert le Diable, and * La Figlia del Maine Gen. 
mento.—Book III. Sontains 34 Sacred Pieces, Vora! and In- J hn Bagsi 
oumenhals —Book IV. Dance Music, contains 10 Sets of Quadrilles, r — 
5 Polkas, 4 Mazurkas, a Set of Waltzes, &c. — Book V. contains $5 eye 
English Songs, many original. — Book VI. contains 23 Pianofo BllisWatki 
Pieces, hitherto published at prices amounting to VORTY SEVEN William K 
SHILLINGS !—Book VII. oonteine 20 of the renowned oe iadilore— 
Scenas of Henry Russell. — III. contains 11 entire Over- 
tures, all arranged for the Pianoto Ban 
*x* To be continued at the rate of 2 vols. per month. 
Davidson, 19, Peter’s-hill, Doctors’ Commons, between the South Physiclan- 
of St. Paul’s and Upper Thames-street. 
QERSONS DESIROUS of MAKING PRO- The prin 
VISION for THEMSELVES and FAMILIES, of Securing of an anni 
Pebte, of Endowing Children with moderate rj on their attain- three-fourt! 
certain ages, of obtaining Annuities, and of availing them- freat adva 
Pn ves of many other adva: zenhones connected —_ te Assurance, y 
can do so on the lowest, safest, and most honourable terms, premiums 
applying to the MITRE GENERAL L LIFE "ASSURANCE, = The foll 
nuity and Family Endowment Association, 23, Pall Mall, pads 
Established by Act of Parliament, 7 & 8 Vict. cap. 110. Prosper on ths 
tuses and information will be sent post free on application to the liberal red 
Secretary, 8. P. Plumer, Esq., 23, Pall Mall. of other of 























ORTH BRITISH INSURANCE 
COMPANY ; 4, New Bank-buildings, Lothbury, and 10, Pall 
all East, Londo ae 
stablished in 1809, and i rated by Royal Cha: 
. President — in Gas the Duke of 7 K.G. 
erman. 
sq. Director HLE.LC. 
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‘hairman—Sir Peter Laurie, Al 
Deputy-Chairman—Francis Warden, E 
Resident Directors—B, and M Mi. Beye, . ey 
Physician—J ohn Webster, M.D. F.B. 

The benefits of life assurance are afforded by this Company to 
their utmost extent, combined with perfect security in 
subscribed capital of 1,000,000. besides an accumulating premium 
fund, exceeding 497. ,000L., and a revenue from life —- — 
of more than 100,0001., w! . the 
of the Sa a are septcanially avis among the fnaurers ot in 

rticipation scale of p the who 
Bait the a may remain on credit for the first seven years. 
Tables of in ng rates have been formed upon ap! 
to this Company, from which the following is an extract :— 


Premium to insure 1002, at death. 



















































Chapman & Hall, 186, Strand, 


| First | Second | Third | Fourth) Fifth | Remainder 
Ase.| Year. | Year. | | Year. | Year. | Year. | of Life Pou 
£018 2\£019 241 0 s\é1 1 5£1 2 8 £118 3 years, or 
Sots tee 18 4) 110 | ha BONU! 
40 | 11110] 113 9 11510) 118 1120 6| 3 8 ira 
ses, with tables of rates, es ful! rtic Policy-h. 
obtained of the 4 New i particolana of ® M AGky 
Actuary, John King, Esq, 10, Nfuatl Es hee liberal ¢ 
HENRY T. THOMSON, Secretary, nina 
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OFFICE, 50, R t-street. 
UNTY FIRE Bian betinndipagg 


respect! notified to parties holding policies in this 

It ig renew! tfolly which fall due at Michaelmas, that the same 

ob the paid on or before the 14th of October. The receipts are 
al Oe head Office, and in the hands of the several Agents. 

terms of the County Fire Office are highly advantageous to 

, and have secured to it a large share of public appro- 

a All claims are settled with fromptitude and liberality. 

wiparticula rs will be immediately furnished to —— applying 

hill or by post, to the head Office, or to any of its agents who 

ye ‘appointed in in all the principal towns of the United | Kingdom. 


JOHN A. BEAUMONT, Managing Director. 
joticg 10 HOLDERS OF POLICIES IN THE EQUITABLE 
ASSURANCE COMPANY OF LONDON. 


NITED KINGDOM LIFE ASSURANCE 
“CoM PANY, No. 8, Waterloo-place, Pall Mall, London. 
attention of Holders of Policies in the Equitable Assurance 

‘of London is particularly called to the half-credit scales 
‘um of this Company, by which table the bonus to be de- 
of the next investigation of the Equitable Assurance Com- 
affairs, in January 1850, may be secured at a present annual 
Laer of one-half the rates generally ba oe by other companies. 
fe he event of death, the sum insured will be paid, after deduction 
(the other half of the rates. Should the life insured survive the 
felaration of the bonus, the policy may be allowed to lapse, and 
the Company will renounce all claim for the half premiums which 
be due thereon; or in the event of the party being at that 
~ in bad health, the policy can_be kept up at the full premium 
wine age as when first accepted. The above plan, originating with 
fhis Company, was found peculiarly advantageous at the last divi- 
n of profits in the Equitab »le Assurance Company, in 1840, when 
twas largely adopted ; and many of the policies then effected are 
‘il in force,and large bonuses have been added to them, on the 
weed of the niet ing table :— 
im 8 


Assured. 


Sum Time Sum added 
Assured. Assured. to Policy. 
£5000 years £40000 
2 years 20000 
5 years l year 100 00 

Prospectuses and every information may be obtained on applica- 

tin to the Resident Director, E. Lennox Boyd, Esq., at the Oflices, 


——— London. 
( Lo! 

William Tite, Esq. F.R.S. Pee ton. 

George Carr Glyn, Esq. M.P. Treasur 

lexander, Es Robert Locke, ‘Eee. 
= Birch, Esc ~ Boyd Miller, Esq. 
John 8. Brownrigg, Esq. M.P. Sheffield Neave, Esq. 
Thomas Collier, Esq. Fowler Newsam, Esq. 
Boyce Combe, Esq. William Phillimore, Esq. 
Thomas M. Coombs, Esq. W. H. C. Plowden, Esq. M.P. 
Jax Wm. Freshfield, Esq. F.R.S.| John Poynder, Esq. 
Sir. L. Goldsmid, Bart, F.R.S. Kobert Saunders, Esq. 
Beet Hawthorp, _ Sir Walter Stirling, Bart. 
John aaa iedigeen, E Wm. Thompson, Esq. Ald. M.P. 
Richard Lambert Jones, Esq. Benjamin G. Windus, Esq. 
Established 1803, for Fire and Life Insurance and Annuities, 
and the a < Reversions and Life Contingencies, 
APIT One MILLION STERLING. 
The whole paid up ana invested, and entirely independent of the 
amount of premiums received, 

Fire Policies due at Michaelmas, must be paid on or before the 


— (By order of the Board) 
JOHN CHARLES DENHAM, Secretary. 


ESTABLISHED 1834. 
[SIVERSAL LIFE ASSURANCESOCIETY, 


1, King William-street, London. 


5000 
5000 





INSURANCE, 
J Fass and Cornhill, London. 
Edward Goldsmid, Esq. Chairman, 





Directors, 
Sir Henry Willock, K.L.S. Chairman, 
John Stewart, Esq. M.P. Date Cairn. 
tiede Sir Ra. Armstrong, | Francis oy, pee Esq. 
CB.K.CT, | Charles Otway Mayne, Esq. 
John Bagshaw, Esa. M.P. wien Rothery, Esq. 
Augustus Bosanque' ~ a “en rt Saunders, Esq. 
Charles Dashwood E James Duncan Thomson, Esq. 
BllisWatkin Conliffe, 4 er Me P.| Capt. Samuel Thornton, R.N. 
Villiam Kilburn, Esq. 
duditors—John Wallis Alexander, Bou; Robert Gardner, Esq. ; 
Robert Hichens, Esq, 
Bankers—Bank of England, and Menrs. ume & Co, 
Solicitor— William Henr eee us 
Physician—George Burrows, M.D. F. oe 45, Queen anne-street, 
Cavendish-squa: 
Actuary— David a. “Esq. 

The principle adopted hy the Universal Life Assurance Society 
ofan annual valuation of assets and liabilities, and a division of 
three-fourths of the profits among the assured, is admitted to offer 

frat advantages ; especially to those parties who may wish to 
tate their” proportion of profit to the reduction of future 


"the fl following table will show the result of the last division of 
as declared on the 12th of May, 1847, to all ons who 
on that day paid six annual premiums. ‘This will be found a 
reduction if the original premiums be compared with those 

ot other offices adopting a similar plan of division of profits :— 


| Reduced 
| Annual 
— 
for the 
current Year 





Age 
when 
Policy 

was 
issued. 


Date of 
Policy, 


Sum 


Original 
Assured, 


Premium, | 





DAVID JONES, Actuary. 





DISEASED AND HEALTHY LIVES ASSURED. 


i" EDICAL, INVALID, AND GENERAL 
LIFE =a 
25, Pall Mall, London, 22, Nassau-street, Dublin, 
Grasse Tasse Gallengasse, Frankfort, and Birsen Passage, Hamburg. 
Subscribed Capital £500,000, 

This Office was established in 1841, and possesses tables formed on 
a@ scientific basis for the assurance Of diseased lives. 

Policies of Ly ed pay standing are not affected by suicide, 
duelling, §c., and gued Policies are valid from the date t thereof, 
should death ensue froin any of these causes. 

Policies issued is Society give the Person whose life is assured 
permission to goat any time beyond the limits of Europe, on the pay- 
ment of certain, but small and fixed, rates c= um, which are 
indorsed on the Policy at the time when first 

HEALTHY LIVES, both at Home iy in Foreign Climates, 
are Assured with as much facility and at lower rates than at most 
other offices ; anda capital of HALF-A- “MILIAON sterling, fully 

subscribed, affords a for the of the 
Company’s engagements. — 
Prospectuses and forms of Pro; will be forwarded 


ig on application toany of the iety’s Agents, or to FRANCIS 
. P, NEISON, Actuary, 25, Pall Mall, London. 


ROVIDENT LIFE OFFICE, 
50, Regutctrest, London. mgr 1806, 
NVESTED CAPITAL, £1,200 
Annual P. ome, HA Bonuses Declared. * £529,000. 
Claims paid since the establishment of the Office, £1,520,000, 








The Right Honourable EARL GREY. 


Directors. 

The Earl of Macclesfield. 

The Hon. Arthur Kinnaird 

Sir Richard D. King, Bart. 

Alexandes Henderson, M.D. 

Capt. W. John Williams 

John Deering, Esq. M.P. 

hy illiam Henry Stone, Esq. Richard Sherwood, Esq. 

The Rates of Premium are those adopted by the principal 
Life omens the rate without bonus is lower than that of most 
other 0! 

2. The Bonuses are added to the Policies, or applied to the reduc- 
tion of the Premiums, or may be received in cash as soon as de- 
clared, at their then present value. 

3. Loans are granted upon the ‘Policies Senne’ by this Office, or 
the Policies are purchased at their full valu 

If a party neglect to pay for the renewal, ‘of his Policy, he may 
revel 4 the omission any time within 12 months, upon proof of good 

ealth. 


Rev. James Sherman 

Henry R. Charenill, "Esa. 

William Judd, 

James fee 
Alfred haem Esa. 

George Dacre, Esq. 


Bonuses paid upon Policies which have become Claims, 
| Sum Insured. Sum Paid. 


| 


John Wharton, Esq. Skelton Castle | 
Sir John Saunders ae ~—. «| 
Sir William Wake, Bart... ° 

Ear] Strathmore 

Rev. H. W. hampneys, = pepeyeveied 

The Marquis of Wellesley 
Ear] Cathcart 





Life Insured. 





£. 
5,000 
5,000 
5,000 
5,000 
3,000 
2,000 
1,000 


Prospectuses and full particulars may be obtained upon applica- 
tion to the Agents of the Office, in all the principal towns of the 
Kingdom, and at the head Office, No. 50, ent-street. 


JOHN A. BEAUMONT, Managing Director. 
A RGUS LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
39, Throgmorton-street, Bank. 
Empowered by special Act of Parliament. 
Thomas Farncomb, Esq. Alderman, Chairman, 
William Leaf, Esq. Deputy-Chairman, 
Richard E. Arden, Esq. Rupert Ingleby, Esq. 
William Banbury, Esq. J. Humphery, Esq. Ald. M.P, 
Edward Bates in Thomas Kelly, Esq. Ald. 
in, Esq. Jeremiah Pilcher, Esq. 
James Clift, E Pocock, Esq. 
peering Jeaffreson, 2, Finsbury-square. 
Surgeon—W. Coulson, Esq. 2, Frederick’s- lace, Old Jewry. 
‘onsulting Actuary—Professor Hall, of King 5 College. 
Low Rates of Premium 
in this office have the benefit of the lowest rate 
of premium which is compatible with the safety of the assured, 
and which is, in effect, equivalent to an annual bonus; they have 
likewise the security of a large subscribed capital— an assurance 
fund of a quarter ofa million — and an annual income of 65,0001, 
arising from the issue of nearly 6000 policies. 
Annual Premium to Assure £100. 
For One Year. | For Seven Years. | Whole Term, 
£017 3 £019 1 £1 11 10 








Persons assurin, 


Age. 
20 


30 1 
40 1 
50 11 
60 3 


1 
169 
119 10 
370 

One-half of the “whole term” Premium may remain on credit 
for seven years, or one-third of the Premium may remain for life 


asadebt upon the Policy at 5 per cent., or may 
time without notice. 

Policies assigned as a security to others, will not be rendered’ 
void in consequence of death by suicide, duelling, or the hands 
of justice. In case of death by the above causes, where the pomeee 
ans not assigned, the gross amount of Premiums received will 
returne 

Claims. paid in one month after proofs have been furnished. 

The Medical Officers attend daily at a quarter before two o'clock 
and Policies issued the same day. 


hay BATES, Resident Director. 
A Liberal C issi itors and Agents. 


paid off at any 








UROPEAN LIFE INSURANCE AND ANNUITY COMPANY, 
PLACE, BLACKFRIARS, LONDON. AGENCY OFFICE IN DUBLIN. No. 53, DAME-STREET, 


No. 10, CHATHAM- 


LISHED JANUARY 
(Empowered by Special Act of Parliament, 7 aa 8 Victoria.) 
JOHN ELLIOT DRINKWATER BETHUNE, Esq. Chairman, 
BANKERS. 


The Bank of England. 

The Bank of a - i 
PoLteT aR i 
PREMIO 


ee an ro Tain of or decreasing sca) 


the Profits are added to the Policies, ond One Third to 


Davies, M.D. ; Alex. Read, M.D. ; Thomas Thi 
S are issued by this Vidiestabliohe Company on the most approved principles of Life Insurance. 
MS are received yearly, half- epenty .< or quarterly, or in one pa: 

e; or only one half of the 


Messrs. Bosanquet & Co. 
Sir W. P. Call, Bart. & Co. 
omson, M.D. 


yment, or in equal annual payments, fora eg number of 
poten may be paid, for a term to be agreed u 
e Capital, which thus forms rs perpetually 


ae Thirds 
iagasing Gua und. 
pulgHt ders Policy-heldecs of 5002. and upwards to ,vote at the general mectings of the Proprietors,—two of the Auditors being always 
(sla Directors continue to appoint to the Agency of the Company, upon application from competent persons; and a 


Commission is allowed to the legal pro page 





iors weoeasary 


nae 


Dis ates 
obo, Damestreet, Dablin, 


dat the 0 


Office, No. 10, Chatham- Blackfriars, London ; 
~— CHAHLES BAUNDEMSUN, Bocretary. 





7 J. DENT’S MANUFACTURE OF 

4e WATCHES AND CLOCKS is protected by three separa’ 
Patents. Ladies’ elegant Gold Watches, with gold dials, = 
jewelled in four holes, Eight Guineas ; Gentlemen's ditto, enamel 
dials, Ten Guineas ; Youth's Silver Watches, Four Guineas ; sub- 
stantial and accurately-going Silver Lever Watches, jewelled in 
four holes, Six Guineas. DENT, 82, Strand ; 33, Cockspur-street ; 
and 34, Royal Exchange (C1) lock Tower Area). 


( LD PLATED GOODS RESTORED and 

REPLATED.—The Electro Process is the only one by which 
the restoration of worn-out Plated Goods can be effected, being 
thereby rendered equal to new. 


ELKINGTON & CO., the Patentees, request all goods may be 
sent direct to their Establishments, where they have an extensive 
assortment of their Patent Electro Articles always on show, as 
unprincipled persons are invading their patent rights. They have 
authorized no other parties in London to replate. 

Regent-street, 
Moorgate-street, }London, 


HE NEW PORTABLE ALARUM, best Paris 
ade, size of a small snuff-box, can be placed on the dressing- 
table, and set to rin 





at any hour that may be required. Price 

three guineas.— -T. COX SAVORY & Co. Goldsmiths, Watch. 
makers, &c., 47, Cornhill (seven on from Gracechurch-street), 
London.—N.B, ‘A stock of Second-hand Plate always on hand for 


sale. 
WARMIN .G APPARATUS.—To Hortr- 
CULTURISTS, FLORISTS, &c.—In consequence of the 
increasing demand for greate r perfection in the means of heating 
conservatories, hot-houses, pits, &c., SPILLE TAYLER beg 
to call attention to their improved apparatus, which possesses the 
very important advantages of great economy of fuel, giving uni- 
formity of temperature, and the power of working from twelve to 
sixteen hours without attendance, of requiring little or no skill in 
the management, and of the impossibility of any part failing to 
produce the desired effect. In these apparatus (many of which are 
now in successful en, the heat is transmitted by the cireu- 
lation of hot water ; and as the air to be warmed is never brought 
in contact with any surface above 200 degrees, it can never be 
singed or burnt, and thereby rendered unfit for plants or healthful 
respiration. Their mode of warmi is, therefore, well adapted for 
other buildings, such as churches, c napels, &e. 

The parts of these apparatus of various sizes being always ready, 
apy orders ws Noe executed with the greatest despatch, and upon 
moderate 

Address— Spiller & Tayler, Engineers, Battersea. 


N ETCALFE & COs NEW PATTERN 
TOOTH BRUSII and SMYRNA SPONGES.—The Tooth 

Brush has the important advantage of searching thoroughly into 
the divisions of the teeth, and cleaning them in the most effect 
and extraordinary manner, and is famous for the hairs not comin 
loose, 1s. An improved Clothes Brush, that cleans in a third par 
of the usual time, and incapable of injuring the finest nap. Pene- 
trating Hair Brushes, with the durable unbleached Russian 
bristles, which do not soften like common hair, Flesh Brushes of 
improved graduated and powerful friction. Velvet Brushes, which 
act in the most surprising and successful manner. The genuine 
Smyrna Sponge, with its preserved valuable properties of absorp- 
tion, vitality, and durability, by means of direct im ortations, 
dispensing with all intermediate parties’ profits and destructive 
bleaching. and VASP! . eaxery ofa enuine Smyrna Sponge, 
Only at METCALFE & stablishinent 130 B, Oxford- 
street, one door from Holles. ma 

Caution. Beware of the words “ From Metcalfe’s” adopted by 
some houses. 











GREEN-GINGER WINE, 
AUTION.—JOHN STIVENS & CO. beg to 
caution the Nobility and Gentry against being misled by the 
attempts of some shopkeepers, who sell a spurious compound under 
the name of Green- -Ginger Wine, in consequence of the great de- 
mand induced by Stivens’ Original Green-Ginger Win 
Observe the name, “ John Stivens § Co.” over the oe of each 
bottle.—May be had, wholesale, at the Manufactory, Bristol ; 
Barge-yard, Bucklersbury, London ; ; Duke-street and Henry- -street, 
Liverpool ; ; or of respectable Shopke epers in town and country. 


A PPETITE and DIGESTION IMPROVED. 
—LEA & PERRINS’ WORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE, 
an exquisite relish for Fish, Steaks, Chops, Gravies, Meat, Game, 
&c., and for flavouring Soups and Curries. It contributes to health 
by its Stomachie properties, and is used and recommended by the 
Faculty.—Sold by the Proprietors, Lea & Perrins, 6, Vere-street, 
Oxford-street, London, and 68, Broad-street, Worcester ; Barclay & 
& Sons, Crosse & Blackwell, and other Oilmen and Merchants in 

inegen j and by the principal dealers in Sauces generally. 
~The peau nuine Sauce has Lea & Perrins’ names upon the 


wrapper and 
(PHE BL 00D PURIFIED and HEALTH 
RESTORED, by FRENCH’S SARSAPARILLA and 
CHAMOMILE, or RESTORATIVE COKDIAL.—It is war- 
ranted to cure indigestion, lowness of spirits, loss of appetite, 
dimness of sight, weakness, languor, wasting of the flesh, daxtelas 
swellings, diseases of the skin, rheumatic affections, and every 
kind of debility occasioned by unhealthy climates, too sedentary a 
life, injudicious use of mercury, dissipation, or other causes. How- 
ever debilitated the system or deep- -rooted the disease, by the dili- 
ent use of this all- searching and purifying medicine, the shattered 
rame will be invigorated, the energies of the whole nervous system 
augmented, and serenity of mind, liveliness of imagination, and a 
more powerful and healthy action of every faculty of the body 
produced by its restorative properties.— Prepared by W. A. French, 
309, High Flolborn (two doors west of Chancery-lane), London, in 
bottles 2s, 9d., 48, 6d., 118, and 20a, each, 


] OWLAND’S HAIR WASH.—This is a Pre- 

/ paration from the choicest ORIENTAL HERBS, of pecu- 
liarly mild and detersive properties. It pleasingly s and effectuall 
cleanses the HAIR and SKIN of the from scurf ani 
every species of impurity, and imparts a delicate fragrance. 
particularly recommended sed after BATHING, as will 
prevent the probability of catching cold in the h a) and AH 
render the hair dry in a few minutes. It ey supersed 
necessity for using the fine comb, so injurious to the tender axe of 
the head ; and, from its beneficial effects on the health, L pened 
with the grateful and refreshing sensation it imparts, and manag 
perfectly innocent in its nature, will prove an invaluable yy 
age to dg TOILET, and the purposes of the NUKSERY. 


bottle 
Pola A. ROWLAND & aon, 2, HL. HATTON-GARDEN, 


Sold by 
LONDON, and by all Chemists and Pe 


SICK HEADACHES, BILE and INDIGES- 
TION, CURED BY HOLLOWAY'S PILLS. —The innu- 
merable proofs of t the ae of these yaluable Pills in the cure of 
the bile, siek } are so convincing, that 
every person subject to these distressing complaints should imme- 
diately have recourse to on for relief, for = — has 
itherto been d such pow 1 properties in 
curing the above-named Genders. It_acts so ‘pecullarly on the 
system, L. all impurities are removed, and the patient becomes 
igerated Beliveass Pills are also an infallible 

ta and in the highest es' ag 

; and ab 
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CHEAP EDITION OF THE NOVELS AND TALES OF SIR EDWARD BULWER LYVTON, BaRr, 
On the 30th of October, 


Messrs. CHAPMAN anp HALL wit 1ssveE 
THE FIRST NUMBER AND THE FIRST PART 


OF 


A CHEAP AND COMPLETE EDITION OF 
SIR E. BULWER LYTTON’S NOVELS AND TALES. 


They will be Published in WEEKLY NUMBERS, Price THreenvALFPENCE EACH, and in MONTHLY PARTS, 
PricE SEVENPENCE, uniform with the Cheap Edition of the Works of Mr, Cuartes DIcKENs, 


THE SERIES WILL COMMENCE WITH 
‘*RIENZI.” 








ADVERTISEMENT BY THE AUTHOR. 


For some years I have entertained the wish to publish an Edition of my Works, in such form and at such a price as may bring them within the easy reach of every class of ny 
countrymen. ‘The recent example of an illustrious contemporary (Mr. Dickens) did not, therefore, suggest, though it undoubtedly has served to encourage, the present enterprise. 

In all my writings, those truths that have the most durable connexion with the general interests of mankind have ever the most warmed my fancy, or tasked my reason. With 
the People, in the larger sense of the word, I have always associated my objects as an Author; and in the hands of that People I now place these evidences of the sympathy which 
exists between all who recognize in labour the true dignity of life. To struggle, and to struggle upwards, is the law which connects the destinies of the multitude with the aspirations 
of the scholar. All who think are co-operative with all who toil. . 

Having, whether as a writer, or at one time as an actor in public life, advocated stedfastly that principle which would place whatever books can convey of profit or of pleasure 
within the attainment of the humblest reader, so I trust it is not with an ill grace that I now contribute my slender offering to those granaries of intellectual fuod which our age, with 
a wiser charity than our fathers’, throws open to all who feel, as a want of our nobler nature, the hunger of the mind. 

If { cannot, in works of so light a character, profess to teach, at least it may be mine not ignobly to interest, not frivolously to amuse ; while there is that progressive link between 
Look and book which permits me to indulge the hope, that many a mind which my fancies may please, or my speculations may arouse, will be led unconsciously on to the study of 
wiser instructors and graver masters, 

May these works, then, thus cheaply equipped for a wider and more popular mission than they have hitherto fulfilled, find favour in those hours when the shop is closed, when 
the flocks are penned, and the loom has released its prisoner; may they be read by those who, like myself, are workmen; may they afford some relaxation after toil, some solace 
amidst pain, some not unsalutary escape from the stern realities of life! The sterner the realities, the more the escape is needed. 

EDWARD BULWER LYTTON, 


This Edition will comprise the whole of the Novels and Tales of Sin EpwarD Butwer LytrTox, many of tle early Copyrights having been re-purchased for that purpose. Anew 
Preface to each Tale will be published on its ion, in Weekly Numbers. A Frontispiece to each Tale, engraved on Wood from a Design by some eminent Artist, will also be 
given at the same time. ‘The whole Text will be carefully revised and corrected throughout, by the Author. 


Prospectuses with Specimen page may be had of all Booksellers. 











On the 8th of October, complete in One Volume, price 5s. cloth; or, half-morocco, marbled edges, 7s. 6d. 


THE CHEAP EDITION OF 
THE PICKWICK PAPERS. 


By Mr. CHARLES DICKENS. 
With a Frontispiece from a Design by C. R. LESLIE, R.A. ! 





COMPLETION OF THE BARONIAL HALLS. 


On the 16th of October, in Two Volumes, half-bound in morocco extra, cloth sides, gilt edges, 
Prints, imp. 4to, price 7/. 7s. ; or Proofs, colombier 4to., 107. 10s. 


THE BARONIAL HALLS AND PICTURESQUE EDIFICES OF 
ENGLAND, 


Comprising Seventy-two subjects, from Drawings made expressly for the Work by J. D. HARDING, G. CATTERMOLE, 8, PROUT, J. HOLLAND, W. MULLER, 
and other eminent Artists ; 


Executed in Lithotint by, and under the Superintendence of, Mr. HARDING ; 
With Descriptive Letterpress by S.C. HALL, F.S.A. Embellished with numerous Engravings on Wood. 


A Proof Edition of the Plates has also been prepared, in One Volume imperial folio, to range with ‘ Nash's Mansioys,’ and other works of the same size, of which a limited 
number has been struck off, accompanied by a volume of Letterpress, columbier 4to., uniformly half-bound in morocco extra, gilt top, price 152. 15s, 





At the end of October, in one thick volume. imperial 4to., hand- blished, all 8y0, price 2 6d. 
somely bound in red morocco, gilt edges, price Three Guineas, pentane, MEMES ’ 


At tho end of October, in one volume, post 8vo. 9% cloth, ee ’ 
The Home of Shakspere,” 


Finden’s Beauties of Moore, 


Comprising the whole of the Forty-eight Portraits illustrative of 
the principal Female Characters in his Works, from Paintings 
made expressly by 8. HART, RA.; W. P. FRITH, A.RA.; 
A. ELMORE, A.KA.; E. M. WARD, FRANK STONE, A. EGG, 
&c. &c.; engraved in the highest style of Ar by, or under the 
Faperintendence of, Mr. EDWARD FINDEN ; with descriptive 
Letterpress. 


At the end of October, in small 8vo, cloth extra, gilt edges, 
price 8s, 


My Own Annual for 1848, 
An IMustrated Gift-Book for Boys and Girls, 
: Edited by BLL. 
With coloured Ti ~~ and One Hundred 


The Volume for the present sear may étiil'be had. 


London: CHAPMAN & HALL, 186, Strand. 





The Bachelor of the Albany, 
A NOVEL 


By the Author of * The Falcon Family. 


Forming the new Volume of *Chapman and Hall's Series of 
Original Works of Fiction, Biography, and General Literature.’ 


In one thick 8vo. volume, price 21s. cloth ; or 248, 6d. half-morocco, 
marbled edges, 


The Knight of G e3 
A TALE OF THE TIME OF THE UNION, 
By CHARLES LEVER, 
Author of* Harry Lorrequer,’ ‘ Charles O’Malley,’ &. 
Embellished with Forty Illustrations by * Phiz.’ 
“ One of the most pleasant and sparkling stories which has yet 
issued from the bright and abundant spring of Laveregenins.” 
mes, 








ILLUSTRATED AND DESCRIBED. 
With Thirty-three Engravings. . 
By F. W. PAIRNOLT PSA Author of Pacreenppee<e-arnok 
“The publication is both fitable and pleasing, and one from 
which the best-read person about Shakspeare will learn something: 





In one volume, post Sra 9¢. cloth, the 
Wayfaring Sketches among 
Greeks and Turks, and on the 
Shores of the Danube. 


By a Seven Years’ Resident in Greece. 


“ This fs a delightful volume, in the fall and literal meaniog 
thament—for itis ‘wuitben with taste, feeling, a high classic 
siagm, and a sparkling brilliancy of style.”"—Johu Bull, 


—) 








Printed by James Houmes, of No. 4, New Ormond-street, in the county of Middlesex, printer, at his office, No. 4, Took’s-court, Ch 
by Joun Francis, of No. 14, Wellington-street North, in the said county, Publisher, at No. 14, in Wellington-street aforesaid 
Cumming & Ferguson, Dublin.—BSaturday . 
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